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Art. 1. A Defence of the true and catholick Doctrine of the 
Sacrament of the. Body and Blood: of our Saviour Christ+ 
with a Confutation of sundry Errors concerning the same. 
By the Most Rev. Lhomas Cranmer, Lord: Archbishop of 
Canterbury. To which is prefived an Introduction, historical 
and critical, in illustration of the Work; and in vindication 
of the Character of the Author, and therewith of the Kefor- 
mation in England, against some of the Allegations which 
have been recently made by the Rev. Dr. Lingard, the Rew: 
Dr. Milner, and Charles Butler, Esq. By the Rev. Henry 
John Todd, M.A. F.S.A. Chaplain in Ordinary to. His 
Majesty, and Rector of Settrington, Yorkshire. London 
8vo. 3387 pp. 6s. Rivingtons. 1825. ort, at 


In this very judicious and well-timed publication, Mr. Todd 
has not only rendered accessible to general readers an admi- 
rable work, which was become extremely scarce; but ina 
historical and critical “ Introduction” which he has prefixed 
to it, has. brought together, from the records in. Lembeth 
library, tiie State Paper office, and other depomtanet ‘much 
original and important matter, by which he has been enabled 
to vindicate the character of Archbishop Cranmer from. the 
allegations. which Dr. Milner and other advocates of the 
Church of Rome have lately brought against him. Accus- 
tomed as we had always been to pronounce the very name, of 
Cranmer with reverence, and to honour him as the chief 
founder and most illustrious martyr of the Reformed Catho- 
lic Church. of England, we have not yet forgotten the ming’ ed 
astonishment and indignation which we: felt, when. we.first 
read Dr. Milner’s account of him. in his well-known “ Lettei 

to a Prebendary.” Since the days of the ever-memoyable 
Captain Lemuel Gulliver no-author has arisen, except Dr. 
Milner, who could; with the most. imposing air of gravity 
and good faith, simply, and as a matter of course, assume 
the grossest misrepresentations as well authenticated facts, 
which no man could venture to ¢all in question, without um- 
peaching either his own nomnre or his honesty. Never- 
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theless, so powerful is the bias which early prepossessions 
are capable of giving to the mind, and party spirit casts s0 
thick a mist before the eyes of men, otherwise the most 
clear-sighted, candid and sincere, that we shall readily admit, 
that, in the hideous picture which Dr. Milner and his pupils 
have drawn, they have pourtrayed the character of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer as it really appears to them, though our 
eyes discover in the picture hardly the slightest trace of 
resemblance. 
Among those eminent divines who were the chief instru- 
ments of Providence in reforming our national church, the 
first, both in dignity and personal exertion in the cause, was 
unquestionably’ Archbishop Cranmer. It is very natural, 
therefore, that the adherents of the Pope’s religion should 
look on him with jaundiced eyes ; and that, on the contrary, 
all true members of the Church of England, should hold his 
memory in the highest honour, and willingly cast a veil over 
his: frailties and failings—defects from which the wisest. and 
the best of men are never quite exempt. Now, though it is 
indisputably certain, that the truth or falsehood of a rehgious 
tenet is in no degree affected by the personal character of 
its professors—for men of unimpeachable probity and putity 
of life have sometimes been advocates of the worst heresies, 
and even of downright infidelity; and, on the other hand, 
men, whose religious profession was sbund and orthodox, 
have been guilty of the most atrocious crimes; as the private 
character of Julian was superior to that of Constantine—and 
though all history conspires to teach us, that God’s over 
ruling Providence makes the vices of individuals co-operate 
to the general good of all; yet, because we find it difficult 
to imagine, that persons distinguished rather for their vices 
than their virtues, should be selected’ as His more immediate 
instruments in the mighty work of remodelling a national 
church, it is of great importance to inquire, whether the 
long-forgotten charges that have lately been revived agamst 
the character of Archbishop Cranmer be founded in truth, oF 
not. In conducting this inquiry, Mr. Todd’s “ Historical 
and Critical Introduction” to the present publication will be 
found worthy of the closest attention. Be 
Dr. Milner, in the fifth of his “ Letters +o a Prebendary,” 
has drawn a portrait of this illustrious prelate, in which he 
is represented as a mere compound of incontinency, decett, 
hypocrisy, prevariogtibn, obsequiousness to the lust and 
ambition of his superiors, ingratitude, sacrilege, injustice, 


cruelty and treason; and the only set-off against this pre- 


ponderating mass of vice and crime is contained in the cold 
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and reluctant confession, that “ he shewed a resolution at 
his death, which he had exhibited in no one occurrence of 
his life.” The very first sentence of this “ character,” which 
Dr. Milner prefaces by declaring, that he “ will not draw it 
himself, but barefy relate facts, as he finds them recorded by 
the most celebrated Protestant writers,” affords a fair specimen 
of his impartiality and faithfulness. “ The first remarkable 
circumstance,” says Dr. Milner, “ which we meet with in 
the life of Cranmer, was his privately marrying a woman of 
low condition, whilst he was a fellow of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, contrary to the engagements of his admission.” For 
this we are referred to Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, who, 
having told us that Cranmer was descended from a family of 
great respectability and antiquity, relates that he “ came in 
processe of time unto the Universitie of Cambridge, and there 
prospering in right good knowledge amongst the better sort 
of students, was chosen fellow of Jesus Colledge in Cam- 
bridge. And so being maister of art, and fellow of the 
same colledge, it chanced him to marie a gentleman's 
daughter; by meanes whereof he lost and gave over his fel- 
lowship there, and became the reader in Buckingham Col- 
ledge.” * His wife, Foxe proceeds to tell us, “ died in 
childbed. After whose death, the maisters and fellowes of 
Jesus. Colledge, desirous againe of their old companion, 
namely for his towardnesse in learning, chose him againe 
fellow of the same colledge. Where he remaining at his 
studie, became in fewe yeares after, the reader of the Divi- 
nitie lecture in the same colledge, and in speciall estimation 
and reputation with the whole Universitie.” On this passage 
we will not trust ourselves to make any further comment, 
than that the master and fellows of his College, and the heads 
of the University, who, be it remembered, were as zealous 
adherents of the Pope’s religion as Dr. Milner himself, and 
somewhat better acquainted with the merits of the case than 
he can be supposed to be, viewed the conduct of Cranmer in. 
avery different light from that in which this most prejudiced 
of writers has endeavoured to place it. But it was right and 
fit that the panegynist of Gregory VII. “ that great and 
wr pontiff,” + should be the calummiator of Cranmer. Mr.,. 
‘Todd, in his short preface to the present publication, has 
exposed another unwarrantable assertion of Dr. Milner’s to 
Cranmer’s injury. The speech which Bonner fabricated for 
the martyr, and published as if it had been uttered by him 


* Actes and Monuments,” p. 1688. Ed. 1596. 
t Dr. Milner’s “ Vindication of the End of Controversy,” p. 34%. 
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at the stake, in Dr. Milner’s “ Strictures on Dr. Southey’s 
* Book of the Church,” is represented as authentic, and 


stated us existing in Strype’s “ Ecclesiastical Memoirs” 


from the Lambeth records; * when not a word,” says My. 


Todd, “ is extant, or known to have been extant, in any 


record at Lambeth relating to this matter; and no reference 
is made to such records, by Strype. Let it never more be 
supposed, by the reference of Dr. Milner, that the Lambeth 
records sustain the wicked fabrication of Bonner.” 

It is really painful to see history thus perverted, and truth 
sacrificed on the shrine of religious animosity. 

Mr. Butler is an opponent of a very different character; 
at least Dr. Milner’s equal in learning and research, though 
he sometimes appears to adopt implicitly the confident state- 
ments of that artful writer, and very far his superior both in 
candour and in courtesy. Aversion to the cause of which the 
Archbishop was the most distinguished promoter, though 
it causes Mr. Butler to view his character through an unfa- 
vourable medium, does not render him blind to his virtues. 
In the fourteenth letter of his “© Book of the Roman Catholic 
Church.” he puts the following questions to Dr. Southey: 


« Although he (Cranmer) adopted the Lutheran principles » 
early as his residence in Germany, on the business of the divorce, 
he yet continued, during the fifteen subsequent years of Henrys 
reign, in the most public profession of the catholic religion, the 
article of the supremacy of the Pope alone excepted ;—was this jus 
tifiable before God or man ? : 

* Although when he was consecrated archbishop of Canterbury, 
he took the customary oath of obedience to the see of Rome, did he 
not, just before he took it, retire into a private room, and protest 
against it ?—was this honourable ? 

“ Although he subscribed and caused his clergy to subseribe, the 
six articles, the third and fourth of which enjoined celibacy to the 
clergy, and the observance of the vow of chastity, was he not mar 
ried, and did he not continue to cohabit with his wife ?——was po! 
this dissimulation ? of 

“ Although he knew Anne Boleyn was under no pre-contract 
marriage, did he not, to use bishop Burnet's expression, extort ftom 
_her, standing as she then did, on the very verge of eternity, a Cot 
_fession of the existence of such a contract ?—was not this culpable 
subserviency to his master’s cruelties ?—was it not prevailing on 
unhappy woman to die with a lie upon her lips ? 

“ Was he not instrumental in bringing Fics Anne Askew, 
Joan Bocher, Van Parr, and others, both catholics and anabaptis 
to the stake ? | 

“ Did he not make too successful exertions to induce fhe infan' 
Edward to sign the sentence for Joan Bocher’s condemnation ? 
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* Was he not, in all these instances, guilty, both of the theory 


and practice of religious persecution ? 
« Did he not, previously to Henry's marriage with Anne of Cleves, 


declare, that the negociations for her marriage, with a prince of 


the house of Lorraine, were not a lawful impediment to her mar- 
riage with Henry? yet, did he not, within six months after the mar- 
riage, declare, that they had created such an impediment ?—was not 
this a deliberate and solemn untruth? Did he net then solemnize 
the monarch’s adulterous marriage with lady Katherine Howard ?— 
was not this a sacrilege ? 


« And, finally, notwithstanding the undoubted rights of the Pert 


cesses Mary and Elizabeth to the throne, did he not, on the death 
of their royal brother, strive to exclude them from it, and to place 
lady Jane Grey upon it ?—was not this both ingratitude and high 
treason ? 

“Can you justify his conduct in any one of these instances, 
without incurring the flagrant guilt of making * vice, virtue ?’ 


“ I have quoted your expression, that * the active part which — 


‘Cranmer took in the burning of Joan Bocher is the saddest page 
‘in his history; the only one which admits no extenuation.’ Are 
not all the parts acted by him in the transactions I have mentioned, 


very sad pages in his history? Does any one of them admit of any 


substantial extenuation ?” P. 219. 

If we add to these questions, which are fairly put, the 
remarks of Dr. Lingard and Bishop Milner, on Cranmer’s 
conduct on the divorce of Queen Catherine, and in his last 
submission and recantation of his opinions, we shall be pos- 
sessed of all that the utmost ingenuity or prejudice of his 
adversaries has been able to alledge against him; and shall 
find on closer enquiry, that in many of these instances his 
conduct may be completely justified, “ without incurring 
“the flagrant guilt of making vice virtue,” and that in almost 
all ofthem it admits of substantial extenuation. With respect 
to Cranmer’s supposed adoption of the Lutheran tenets so 
early as his residence in Germany, in the business of the 


divorce, it is clearly shewn by Mr. Todd, that he never at’ 


any period of his life maintained the doctrines of Luther. 
The doctrine of the Pope’s supremacy, he did, indeed, re- 
nounce at that early period; and im consequence, it was 
with extreme reluctance that he accepted of the archbishopric 
onthe death of Warham. “ I protest before you all,” said 
he to Queen Mary’s commissioners, “ there was never nan 
came more unwillingly to a bishopricke than I did to that. 
In so much that when King Henry did send for me in poste, 
that L should come over, T prolonged my journey by seven 
Weekes at the least, thinking that he would be forgetful of 
me in the meane time.” * | In opposition to Dr. Lingard’s 


- 


* Foxe, Acts and Monuments. 
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assertion, that there are few instances of the see of Canter. 
bury being filled so soon after a vacancy as in six months, 
Mr. Todd has shewn by an accurate enquiry into “ the dates 
of vacancy and succession in the cases of Islip, and Chichele, 
and Stafford, and Kemp, and Bourchier, and Dean, from 
1349 to 1501, that all the formalities of the bull, and the 
reception of the pall, and the consecration, are within the 
time named.” But Cranmer, after all the necessary bulls 
had arrived, still put off his consecration for another month; 
when, as Dr. Lingard and Mr. Butler tell us, just before he 
took the customary oath of obedience to the Pope, he retired 
into a private room, and protested that, by that oath, which 
for the sake of form he was obliged to take, he did not in- 
tend to bind himself to any thing contrary to the law of 
God, or prejudicial to the rights of the king, or prohibitory 
of such reforms as he might judge useful to the church of 
England. Mr. Butler asks, “ Was this honourable?” We 
think Cranmer’s real conduct was perfectly so. 


* The scruples of Cranmer,” says Mr. Todd, “ concerning the 
legality of the customary oath had been communicated to the best 
canonists and civilians. By their advice he was led to protest 
against it; not, however, in a private room, but publicly and te- 
peatedly ; first, in the chapter-house of the church in which he 
was to be consecrated; and then before these by whom he was 
consecrated at the altar of the church. The register of the arch- 
bishop commences with the declaration to succeeding times, (and 
yet exists,) that his protestation was thus made openly and publidy, 

‘ore witnesses specially and officially named, and doubtless in the 
presence of many other unnamed. . . . . Cranmer, before he took 
the oath, declared the limitations by which he secured himself in 
his allegiance to the king, and in his determination to reform the 
church, against a power which would admit neither the supremacy 
of the former, nor the necessity of alteration in the latter.” Intro 
duction, pp. xli. xlii. 

The next ground of accusation against the 
his conduct with respect to the Six Articles. This merciless 
Act was principally framed and established by the success 
ful activity of Gardiner. ‘“ Cranmer,” as Lord Herbert tells 
us, p. 448, “ for three are together in the open assembly 
“‘ opposed these Articles boldly ;” and on the last day pro- 
tested against the bill, though the king desired him to retire, 
since he could not consent to it; “ but he humbly excused 
himself; for he thought he was bound in conscience to stay 
and vote against it.”* Is this a proof of obsequiousness oF 
timidity? By his persevering opposition to the measure, 


— 


* Burnet’s Histury of the Reformation, vol. i, p. 258. 
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aud his remonstrances to the king, the penalties of the Act 


were considerably mlveats ; the laity were entirely exempt 
from their operation; the clergy were in no danger till after 
a third conviction ; and no offences were miade cognizable 
after they had lain dormant a year. But still though Mr. 
Butler admits, that Cranmer’s “ long resistance to the pais 
sing of the six sanguinary articles, is entitled to a high 
degree of prize, he proceeds to ask, “although he sw6- 
scribed, and caused his clergy to subscribe the six articles, 
the third and fourth cf which enjoined celibacy to the clergy, 
and the observance of the vow of chastity, was he not mar- 
ned, and did he not continue to cohalit with his wife?” 
Mr. Todd replies in his remarks on these questions, ‘“ Let 
Strype answer Mr. Butler.” | 


“ The papist writers say, Cranmer opposed the Six Articles, be- 
cause himeclt was a married man, and so it would touch him close : 
but it is plain that there were other of these Six Articles which he 
utterly disliked ; and especially he abhorred the rigorous penalty of 
the Act. But hereupon he privately sent away his wife into Ger- 
many amung her friends.” Life of Cranmer, b. i. ch. 19. Hear 
also the belief and assertion of Lord Herbert: “ It appears not 
what arguments Cranmer used: only I find the king sent to him for 
acopy of them, and misliked not his freedom, as knowing all he 
spake was out ofa sincere intention, though some thought he had 
a private interest as being a married man; though fearing this law, 
he sent away his wife for the present into Germany, &e.” Hist. 
p-448. As to subscriptions to the Act in question, they are the 
gratuitous appendages to it of Mr. Phillips and Mr. Butler. The 
Clergy were enjoined by the Act to read it in their churches once a 
quarter, but they were never required to subscribe to it.” P. Ixxx. » 


nme’s divorce is most unjustly charged b uae. Milner, 
and Dr. Lingard, with hypocrisy and collusion. The chief 
universities of Europe, to whom, by Cranmer’s advice, the 
gnestion of the validity of the king’s marriage had been re- 
ferred, even those of Italy, Venice, Ferrara, Padua, and 
Bologna itself, which was under the Pope’s immediate 
junsdiction, had without hesitation, and without interest. or 
reward, pronounced his union with his brother’s widow 
unlawful. On the etrengen of these decisions, and finding 
it ampossible to induce the Pope to pronounce a definitive 
sentence, Henry resolved, without his permission, to accom- 
plish his marriage with Ann Boleyn. Cranmer, however, 
perceiving that this bold measure gave great offence, and 

exposed the nation to the evils of a disputed succession, 
besoug t the king’s licence to pronounce an open sentence 


The conduct of Cranmer in the business of Queen Cathe- 
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of divorce between him and Queen Catherine. Surely this 


was a wise and Ft at step. Still farther to silence these 
questions, Mr. Todd proceeds to say,— 


“ Cranmer held another court at Lambeth; and having first 
heard the king's proctor, officially declared that Henry and Anne 
were and had been joined in lawful matrimony ; that their marriage 
was and had been public and manifest ; and that he moreover con- 
firmed it by his judicial and pastoral authority.” Lingard, Hist. ut 
supr. vol. 6. p. 258. Such also was the professed opinion, at the 
time, of Gardiner, the admired prelate of the Romanists, (though 
overpassed by Dr. Lingard,) who “ published the king’s divorce and 
second marriage to be done by the undoubted word of God, the 
censures of the most famous. Universities of the world, the jud 
ment of the Church of England, and by Act of Parliament ; wont 
he himself was the procurer in the Universities, and in all points a 
principal doer.” Or as another prelate, not unbefriended also b 
the pen of Dr. Lingard, Edmund Bonner, in his preface to Gar- 
diner’s printed Oration has related it: “ In this Oration De Vera 
Obedientia, that is, concerning: true obedience,—he (Gardiner) 
speaketh of the king’s marriage; which by the ripe judgement, 
authority, and privilege of the most and principal Universities of the 
world, and then with the consent of the whole Church of England, 
he contracted with the most clear and most noble lady, queen 
Anne: after that, touching the cm. title as pertaining to the su- 
preme head of the Church of England: lastly of all, of the false, 


pretended supremacy of the bishop of Rome in the realm of England, 
most justly abrogated.” P. 1. | 


Thet Cranmer subsequently extorted from Queen Anne 
Boleyn, standing as she did, on the very verge of eternity, a 
confession of a precontract of marriage, as a ground for pro- 
nouncing her marriage with Henry null and invalid, and thus 
prevailed on her to die with a lie on her lips, is an accusation 
that rests on no suflicient ground. It does not even appear to 
have been at his suggestion, that that ill-fated queen had re- 
course to this last expedient, to save her from the executionof 
that terrible sentence which had been so unjustly pronounced 

rainst her. It is rather probable, that tt herself, aware 
of the entire ascendant which Jane Seymour had obtained 
over the king, indulged the hope that he would spare her life, 
if, by the avowal of some lawful impediment to her marriage, 
she could both exonerate herself from the crime of adultery, 
and by procuring a sentence of divorce, enable him to accom- 
plish his design of raising his new mistress to his bed and 
throne. “ The afflicted Primate,” as Hume remarks, ‘“ who 
sat as judge, thought himself obliged by her confession, to 
pronounce the marriage null and invalid.” In all this there 
18 surely nothing to blame. Had Cranmer even suggested 
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{his confession, by way of saving an innocent woman from a 
dreadful death, he must be a stern moralist, who would 
affirm that his conduct admitted of no ertenuation. , 
~ Both Dr. Milner and Mr. Batler agree in asserting the 
especial instrumentality of Cranmer, in bringing Lambert, 
Anne Askew, Joan Bocher, and Van Parr to the stake; with 
this enormous aggravation in the case of the two first, that he 
caused them to be condemned for opinions which he himself 
at that time secretly believed. Cranmer, indeed, in common 
with the other bishops then present, took part in the dispute 
with Lambert, and endeavoured to convince him, that his 
opinions concerning the doctrine of transubstantiation were 
erroneous ; but there is no evidence, that Cranmer’s advice, 
or consent, was either asked, or given, in the condemnation 
of him, or of Anne Askew. So far was he from concurring 
in their opinions, that he then firmly believed the doctrine of 
the corporal presence of Christin the Eucharist, the disbelief 
of which was the crime imputed to Lambert and Anne Askew. 
The opinions which Joan Rocher and Van Parr maintained, 
were such as to overthrow the foundations of Christianity ; 
and though it is certain, that Cranmer was an active instru- 
ment in procuring their condemnation, Mr. Todd has made. 
it at least doubtful, whether the story so commonly received 
be true, that Cranmer, by his importunities with the young 
king Edward, prevailed on him to put his signature to the’ 
warrant for the execution of that miserable woman. ‘“ Whe- 
ther it be true or no,” says Strype, “ I cannot tell. The king 
mentions nothing of it in his Journal, only that she was burnt 
for her obstinacyin her heresy. And the character is utterly 
disagreeing from Cranmer’s spirit. For none was more tender 
of blood ‘than he; none more pitiful and compassionate.” 
Eccles. Mem. vol. 2. p. 473- That he consented to the deaths 
of these unhappy persons we do not mean to deny; and God 
forbid that we should attempt to justify it. But even in this 
behalf, in whieh his conduct will now be universally con- 
demned, an impartial judge will perceive that it admits of 
reat cxtenuation. 'We may apply to him the remarks which 
r. Lingard has, with great justice employed to extenuate 
the guilt of Queen Mary, in her long and cruel persecution of 
the Re “The sufferings of the victims naturall 
beget an antipathy to the person by whose authority they 
were inflicted. It is, however, but fair to recollect, that the 
extirpation of erroneous doctrine was inculcated. as a duty 
by the leaders of every religious party. It was his misfortune 
rather than his fault, that he was not more enlightened in this 
respect, than the wisest of his contemporaries.” ong 
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The divorce of Anne of Cleves, which Mr. Butler so se. 
verely censures, was brought about with the mutual concur. 
rence of the parties, and Cranmer was merely the instrument 
to give effect to the sentence; a sentence in which the con- 
temporaries of the Archbishop saw so little to condemn, that 
a efi Parliament made it high treason to deny its 
vahdity. 

_ We-now come, with Mr. Todd, “ to the last days and hour 
of Cranmer, 


«« —-who ‘ perished in the flames which’ the Church of Rome in 
earlier times ‘had kindled,’ and which in the reign of Mary raged 
with redoubled fury. With no concession to the weakness of hu- 
man nature, with no acknowledgment of the fallen prelate’s self- 
conviction, Dr. Lingard thus introduces him. ‘He had not the 
fortitude to look death in the face. To save his life, he feigned hin- 
self a convert to the established creed ; openly condemned his past 
delinquency ; and, stifling the remorse of his conscience, in seven 
successive instruments abjured the faith which he had taught, and 
approved of that which he had opposed.’ Hist. vol. 7. p.274. Not 
a syllable follows of the subtilty, with which the fortitude of the 
Archbishop had been assailed and subdued ; nor of the manner by 
which the instruments of abjuration were procured, and in whi 
they appeared. Dr. Lingard would not willingly, I am persuaded, 
augment the degradation of Cranmer: but to the six instruments of 
the Archbishop's abjuration, published by Bonner, he has for the first 
time in the page of history mistakingly added a seventh.” P. cii. 


The history of these repeated recantations, rests chiefly on 
the authority of Strype ; but it is hardly possible to reconcile 
the dates of them, with the other circumstance of the narra- 
tive; for as Dr. Wordsworth has acutely observed, “ the 
14th of February, was the day of his degradation, at which 
time, surely, the Archbishop’s behaviour gave no warnings of 
his lamentable fall: and yet the fourth submission, as pud- 
lished by Bonner (and it should seem they are ranged chrono- 
logically), is dated on the 16th of the same month, only two 
days after.” There is a still more convincing reason for 
suspecting these reiterated recantations to be forgeries, of 
Bonner’s, viz. that in the edition of the speech which the 
martyr had prepared to be uttered by himself at the stake, 
and which appeared, together with these recantations, under 
the sanction of both royal and episcopal authority, some 
most gross and palpable fabrications of Bonner’s have been 
detected. For a fullaccount of these, we refer our readers to 
Mr. Todd’s “ Introduction.” Some recantation Cranmer, 
unquestionably, made; probably more than one; and in so 
doing, sinned grievously against his own conscience, by 
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feigning himself a convert to tenets which he, m truth, ab- 
jured, and an apostate from doctrines which he inwardly 
approved. There is, however, a degree of malignity in the 
satisfaction with which Dr. Milner dwells on this humiliating 
scene* that is perfectly revolting. Dr. Lingard too, who is 
a far more candid writer, omits to notice the varrous acts of 
subtilty by which the fortitude of the Archbishop was sub- 
dued. “ Persons,” says Hume, “ were employed to attack 
him, not in the way of disputation, against which he was 
sufficiently armed ; but by flattering msinuation, and address ; 
by representing the dignities to which his character still 
entitled him, if he would merit them by a recantation; by 

iving hopes of long enjoying those powerful friends, whom 
fis beneficent disposition had attached to him a the 
course of his prosperity. Overcome by the fond iove of hife, 
terrified by the prospect of those tortures which awaited him; 
he allowed, in an unguarded hour, the sentiments of nature to 
prevail over his resolution, and he agreed to sign a paper, in 
which he acknowledged the doctrines of the Pope’s supre- 
macy, and of the real presence.” In reflecting on @ scene 
like this, a Christian bishop might, surely, have called to 
mind St. Peter’s denial of his Lord ; few, we trust, could look 
on it without commiseration; and we firmly believe, that 
there is but one man living who could bring himself to regard 
it with feelings of satisfaction and triumph. 

concluding our remarks on the which have 
been made against the character of this distinguished martyr, 
we would request our readers, whatever their religious per- 
suasion may be, to ask themselves, what imaginable motive 
Archbishop Cranmer could have to advocate the tenets which 
he adopted, except the perfect sincerity of his convictions ? 
For, in the first place, he was no enthusiast, and never 
tended to be under the influence of any immediate or ed 
inspiration. On the contrary, it was slowly, and after 'the 
most mature deliberation, that his opinions underwent a 
change. The light of truth broke slowly im upon his mind ; 
but, as soon as it enabled him to see his way clearly, he 
steadily followed it. ‘* After it had pleased God,” he says 
in his answer to Gardiner, “ to shew unto me by his word 
a more perfect knowledge of his Son Jesus Christ, from time 
t0 time, as I grew in knowledge of him, by little and little 
T put away my former ignorance; and as God of his merey 
gave me light, ‘so through ‘his grace I opendd eyes to 
receive it; and did hot wilfully repugn ‘unto God, and remain 
‘his fifth Leteer to a'Préberidary.” 
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in darkness.” Neither could he be influenced by the worldly 
motives of self-interest and ambition; for he was already 
placed on the highest pomt which it was possible for him to 
reach; and if he had consulted his personal security and 
ease, instead of exposing himself to the enmity and vengeance 
of the numerous and powerful adherents of the Pope, both in 
church and state ; and not unfrequently risquing the loss of 
all, by the noble opposition which he made, as in the case of 
the Six Articles, to the wishes of the king; he would have 
gone quietly with the stream, and acquiesced in all the slavish 
superstitions of the day. Whatever opinion, therefore, may 
be formed respecting the truth of those tenets which Cranmer 
finally adopted, we should think, that prejudice itself could 
hardly venture to call in question his sincerity in maintainin 
them. Of the singular acuteness, the profound erudition, and 
the intimate acquaintance with the writings of the ancient 
fathers, which he displayed in maintaining them, the work 
now before us contains abundant proofs. For ourselves, we 
fully acquiesce in the concluding observations with which 
Mr. Todd winds up his “ Introduction :” 


*“ Whoever attentively considers the character of Cranmer, will 
agree with one of his biographers, that the light in which he appears 
to most advantage, is in that of a reformer, conducting the great 
work of a religious establishment. That work for near three cen- 
turies has ‘ stood like a tower.’ And is it now to be assailed, with 
the hope of shaking it, by the revived enginery of early and midway 

ponents? Is it posssible that the misrepresentations of former 
days, the distortions of ancient facts, supported by insinuating diction 
and ingenious arrangement, should lead us to believe that the labours 
of Cranmer were ill-directed, and that his great work is not worth 
defence? Forbid it, truth ; forbid it honour ; forbid it liberty. And 
to the doubts or queries, whether happiness, and wisdom, and im- 

rovement in morals, and the revival of letters, have been promoted 
y this great work, the Reformation, the sublime words of one of its 
noblest children might be a sufficient answer. P. exiii. : 


* When I recall to mind at last, after so many dark ages, wherei 
the huge overshadowing train of error had almost swept all the stars 
out of the firmament of the church; how the bright and blissful 
Reformation, by Divine Power, struck through the black and settled 
night of ignorance and antichristian tyranny, methinks a sovereign 
and reviving joy must needs rush into the bosom of him that reads, 
or hears; and the sweet odour of the returning. Gospei imbathe. bis 
soul with the fragrancy of heaven. Then was the sacred Bible 
sought out of the dusty corners where profane falsehood and neglect 
had thrown it; the schools opened; divine and human learning 
raked out of the embers of forgotten tongues ; the princes and cities 
trooping apace to the new-erected banner of salvation ; the martyrs; 
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with the unresistible might of weakness, shaking the powers of dark- 
ness, and scorning the fiery rage of the old red dragon.” P,exiv. 
The Archbishop’s “ Defence of the True and Catholic 
Doctrine of the Sacrament,” is contained in five books, in 
which, that we may use the words of Foxe the Martyrologist, 
“ he refutes and throwes down, first, the corporall presence ; 
secondly, the phantasticall transubstantiation; thirdly, the 
idolatrous adoration; fourthly, the false error of the Papistes, 
that wicked men doe eate the naturall bodie of Christ ; and 
lastly, the blasphemous sacrifice of the masse.” Against the 
Romish doctrine of transubstantiation, it is sufficient to say, 
that it rests absolutely and exclusively on the authority of 
their church ; concerning the real presence of Christ in the 
eucharist, we believe, that as the Holy Spirit is present in 
baptism, so Christ is present in the sacrament of his body 
and blood; “as in baptism,” says Cranmer, “ the Holy 
Ghost is not in the water, but in him that is unfeignedl 
‘baptized ; so that Christ is not in the bread, but in him that 
‘worthily eateth the bread.” The Church of Rome, however, 
‘is not content with asserting the real presence of Christ in this 
sacrament, but insists on defining the mode of that presence; 
which, after much variation in the decrees of Nicholas I, 
and Gregory VII, is thus defined in the creed of Pius IV; 
* that in the most holy sacrament of the eucharist, there ts 
truly, really and substantially the body and blood, together 
with the soul and divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ; and that 
there is made a conversion of the whole. substance of the 
bread, and of the whole substance of the wine into the blood, 
which conversion the Catholic church calls transubstantia- 
tion.” Now if any person, on the mere authority of the 
Church of Rome, is able to persuade himself, that. our 
blessed Lord when he instituted this sacrament, and_pro- 
nounced the words, “ This is my body,” forthwith held his 
own individual human body, together with his soul and 
divinity, in his own hands; we have no quarrel with him,— 
suo sane judicio fruatur ; but then he must not blame us, af 
‘we hesitate to believe, that omnipotence itself can work im- 
possibilities ; or if from analogy we conclude, that as: Christ 
is really, though spiritually, present in baptism, to confer 
on us the grace of regeneration, so he is spiritually, but 
really, present in the eucharist, to strengthen and refresh Our 
souls by his body and blood. * 4 
_ In conclusion, we beg once more to express our obligations 
_to Mr. Todd, for his able and laborious exposition of some 
very erroneous statements. of Bishop Milner, Dr. Lingard, 
and Mr. Butler, which were highly injurious to Cranmer’s 
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memory ; and for bringing again to light a work, which, at the 
presen‘ period, is of peculiar importance, and to which ip 
‘the course of almost three centuries, the ablest advocates of 
the. Pope’s religion have never. been able to frame an answer. 


Art. IT. 1.—Memoirs of the Astronomical Society of London. 
Vol. J. Part II. 

2.— Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society for 1824. 
Part II. Astronomical Papers. 

3-—An Introduction to Practical Astronomy, &c. By the Rev. 
‘W. Pearson, LL.D. FR.S. &c. Vol. 4to. 1825. 


Tue volumes which we have named comprize the most mate- 
nal parts of what has been done. at the present period towards 
the promotion of Astronomy. To say any thing of the im- 
portance of every addition which can be made to the perfection 
and application of that sublime science would be superfluous, 
And we do not doubt, that the general interest which it ex- 
eites will render acceptable to our readers the brief sketch 
which we here propose to take of its present state, and the 
accessions which have been made to its improvement both 
an theory and practice. 
If we view the amazing change which has taken place m 
our knowledge of the system of the universe during the last 
-200\ years, compared. with what had taken place during the 
whole preceding period from the earliest times, we shall find it 
danepahee unparalleled in the history of any other branch ef 
human knowledge, or the advance of any other department ef 
‘human civilization. That the observation of the heavens 
-was attended to with the utmost diligence, and the utmost 
accuracy which the means then attainable would allow, ata 
period of antiquity almost beyond the records of history, 
seems well established, and the regularity and assiduity with 
which the motions of the heavenly bodies were watched and 
compared, and thence calculated and predicted by the-an- 
cients of the most remote age, cannot fail to excite some 
of surprize, when. we reflect upon the extremely limited 
and imperfect means they poss , and the comparatively 
‘little inducement they could have had to stimulate them 
the research, from their entire.ignorance of the theory of the 
planetary motions. Possibly, however, this stimulus: may 
‘have been supplied in an equal or even greater degree from 
the object they frequently, if not always, had in: view, of 


«making ‘their observations subservient to the purposes of 
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astrology. We have in fact little doubt, that ‘to the blind 
ignorance of mankind in cultivating this superstitious art, We 
are mainly indebted for the preservation of the rudiments of 
the most elevated and enlightened of sciences. And this we 
have no doubt was the case down to a comparatively recent 
period. Kepler, Galileo and Newton would not have had 
the materials to build their system ready to their hands, if 
the preceding age had not supplied them, while they were 
industriously labouring at their unstable edifice of judicial 
astrology. 
Thus, for upwards of 2,000 years, astronomy: continuéd 
nearly stationary, Within the last 200, it has risen at onte 
to a state as nearly bordering upon perfection as we conéeive 
our present faculties and opportunities are capable of raising 
‘it. Its advances now are slow and minute : like a mathema- 
tical quantity its changes become less as it approaches its 
point of maximum. But of these changes it is now time to 
_ some account, or, to continue the metaphor, to develope 
he expressions for them. This we: proceed to do by-ob- 
‘serving, in the first place, that the society which has,-asiit 
‘were, branched off from the parent stock of the Royal 
Society, devoted tc the express purpose of promoting the 
‘interests of astronomy has, since our iast report of its pro- 
ceedings, continued its labours with unwearied assiduity and 
success. We are the more pleased to witness the appearance 
of the second part of its memoirs (exceeding the former con- 
siderably in bulk), since we are well aware that at one time 
reports were in circulation, that the institution was in a de- 
clining state. This idea was in fact supposed to be supported 
by the considerable interval which elapsed without any pub- 
lication of the memoirs. But the fact is, the society wasn 
no way pledged to produce a volume at any stated. period : 
and the part now before the public was we believe delayed 
longer than was intended. At all events it will now speak. 
for itself and for the sociéty. Whilst in this quarter the 
greatest exertions have been manifested in the extended cul- 
tivation of the science, not less do we witness the’ same 
pleasing state of things in ‘others. .The Royal Soeiety‘has 
received communications of a highly interesting nature ; ‘aad 
among the papers we shall have to notice from both sources, 


will be found contributions from ‘the remotest corners of the. 


habitable world. 
_. One or two. extracts from the reports of the council, pub- 
ished in the’ Astronomical Memoirs, will serve: to give a 
_Seneral view of the nature of the objects which have engaged 
the attention of astronomers, and of’ the judicious spirit ‘in 
which the society continues to prosecute its desiyns. ~ 
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464 Asironaney. 
‘“- The council take this opportunity of calling generally upox, its 


members and associates, to fulfil the objects of the institution by 


evéry means in their power. Isolated facts or observations can be 
of no use to any one; but if transinitted to a society, as to a foci 
where they will be registered and compared, they may become it! 
portant. The entire examination of the heavens is beyond>the 
power of any individual: but on dividing the labour the difficulty 
vanishes: and while our continental neighbours are each. takity 
charge of the examination of a small portion of the visible heavens; 
80 as to produce a general scrutiny by their conjoint labours, the 
council are convinced that the Astronomical Society of London will 
not suffer itself to be called upon in vain to partake in this highly, 
useful labour.” Report 1823, p. 499. $0 
The report for the next year is more full and elaborate jg 
proof that the objects to which the council find it necessary 
to direct their attention and that of the society, are ip- 
creasing. The following passages will suficiently displa 
the various labours which are in the course of prosecution, 
“In meeting you at this, the 4th annual general assembly, of the 


_ Astronomical Society of: London, the council have great plea 


iy” announcing the prosperity of the society's affairs, and the 
pny into which it has risen jn the estimation of men_of scienge. 
Yo pains have been spared by the council to promote its utility; 
and the measures that have been adopted with this view, ate-sugh 
as, they have no doubt, will meet your cordial support and appro; 
bation. 
‘ Short, comparatively as has been the duration of the societyyit 
has called forth many ingenious and highly valuable papers frométs 
members and others, which, but for its existence, might never, have 
been given to the world: these have been read at the several:mece 
ings, and a list of them is Subjoined. A spirit of research has in 
this way been excited, from which the greatest. benefits may? be 
expected to arise to the science of astronomy ; and as the’ souty 
has kept the practical, as well as the theoretical branchescofaés 
object constantly in view, several important: improvements;ini 
struments as well as in their application, have been.developed! 
explained.” Report, 1824, p. 501.. 
The council then to announce the adjudicationof 
their prizes, to which we shall have occasion-to allude more 
particularly presently. mention their compliance with 
a request on the part of the Russian government, to. Supply 


Captain Kotzebue with instructions as to the objects of 


astronomical science, most desirable to be attended. to:1D: 

expedition first towards the South, and then the North: 

They ‘advert to experiments which -have recently beeri'niad? 

for the improvement of glass for telescopes; in attaining ths 

+ ba Mr. Tulley, of Islington, has been eminently success- 
; and some very promising specimens from M. Gui 

are under trial, 
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After mentioning the completion of a set of tables com- 


ted under their direction, to which we shall allude pre- 


sently, they proceed to state, that in future an alteration 
will made in the manner of pene their memoirs. 
Each paper is to be printed singly as it is produced; by 
which means the accommodation afforded to the practical. 
astronomer in having the earliest intelligence, will be very 
considerable. The losses the society has sustained durin 
the year by the deaths of members are then recorded, me 
the general state of its affairs described. Its funds are im- 
roving; and its library is daily increased by the liberal 
tee Ae of its members and other lovers of science. The 
Report concludes in the following appropriate terms :— 


“ Enrolling amongst its members and associates, as the Astrono- 
mical Society now does, a considerable proportion of the most able 
astronomers in Great Britain and its colonies, and several of the 
most distinguished astronomers in Europe; receiving frequent com- 
munications from its foreign associates, on the most interesting 
topics connected with the theory and practice of the science; 
holding out inducements, as well to sedulous observers as to pro- 
found investigators, by its prize questions; and aiming to promote 
a liberal interchange of correspondence with institutions formed for 
kindred purposes in every part of the world ; your council cannot 
but entertain the hope, that each successive year in the history of 
the society, will witness the extension of its utility as well as of its 
prosperity ; and prove that it has been decidedly instrumental in in- 
creasin hw facilities of the observer, enlarging the boundaries ef 
physical theory, or adding to the catalogue, already rich and splendid, 
of astronomical facts.” P. 506. 


These extracts will afford a very good general idea of the 
present state of astronomical science, and the progress 
making in it by this society. With respect to one or two 
particular points, we must enter somewhat more into detail. . 

The objects of astronomical research may be distributed 
under several heads. The accumulation of registered obser- 
vations; the suggestion of new methods for the improve- 
ment of the practice, and new investigations for extending 
the theory of astronomy; new instrumental contrivances ; 
the calculation of improved tables for facilitating the labours 
of the observatory: these, perhaps, comprehend the prin- 
cipal classes under which all contributions to the advance of 

science must fall, and to each of these different objects we 
find the attention of the numerous cultivators of the science 
has been fully directed. ' 

In the memoirs of the Astronomical Society now before us, 

most valuable accounts of improvements in the methods 
lin 
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of observing, and in instruments themselves, appear to be 
comprized in the following papers :—Mr. South on the ad. 
justment of the transit instrument; in which the use of the 
method by the circumpolar stars is particularly urged, Mp, 
Littrow on the correction of the same instrument; another 
by the same author, on the measurement of heights by the 
barometer; on the theory of astronomical instruments by 
Mr.Gompertz ; and on the mercurial compensation pendulum 
by Mr. Baily. To these we must add, as of primary excellence, 
Mr. Herschel’s new method of computing occultations, 

In relation to the theory of astronomy, there is an im- 
portant communication from Mr. Gompertz, on the very 
curious subject of the aberration of light, comprizing some 
investigations of a very original and valuable description, 
Mr. Littrow has also contributed an important paper on the 
differences of declination of certain stars, according to dif- 
ferent astronomers, and on refraction, Xe. 

In tables for facilitating the labours of the observer and 
computer, the volume before us is peculiarly rich. To env 
merate their different titles would be of litile use; we shall 
therefore only advert to one set, of the highest value and, im, 
portance. These are subsidiary tables for facilitating th 
computation of annual tables of the apparent ‘places of forty; 
six principal fixed stars, Xc. with an investigation of the for- 
mule employed by Mr. Herschel. These elaborate and ex. 
tensive tables were prepared at the order of the council of the 
society, under the superintendence of Mr. H.; from his pro: 
found matheimatical skill and distinguished attainments, the 
commission could not have been entrusted to better hands: 
and the execution of it is in every way answerable. The gieat 
value of such tables, coming from such a source, will be ap- 
preciated by every cultivator of astronomy, 

These tables it will be observed are limited to one, thou 
a very important, class. But a great variety of other tables 
are, it is needless to observe, highly useful, if not absolutely 
necessary to the observer. We named at the head of this 
atticle, the recent volume of Practical Astronomy published 
by that,eminent cultivator of the science, Dr. Pearson,, a 
surer to the Astronomical Society, &c, It is under the, head 
tables that we may most properly make a_ brief, mention, 

is work ; for these form a very principal part of its contents 
Of this long promised production, one volume has. atdength 
made its appearance. It comprizesa vast collection of tables 
for the use of the observer, enabling him to apply to his Mit 
mediate results, all the various corrections an reductidtis 
which are necessery to make them available to ‘the purposes 
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of scientific comparison. Such a work has long been a desi- 
deratum in Our observations, and we are convinced nothing 

tends to discourage the practice of observation, more than the 
- drudgery of complicated numerical computations which in so 
many instances must follow it. The high reputation of 
Dr. Biaraom, his well known accuracy, and long continued 
and zealous prosecution of astronomical researches, all point 
him out as perhaps, without exception, the most proper per- 
son in this country, to whom we might look for aiich a wick as 
the present; a complete body of practical instruction and 
an extensive apparatus of requisite tables. The volume which 
has at present appeared, is almost wholly occupied with the 
tables. The latter portion of it, however, comprizes nume- 
rous articles on different topics of practical information; in 
these will be found, a body of most useful and necessary ad- 
vice to the observer, which may be safely relied upon as 
embodying the results of enlightened experience and mature 
judgment. This work will become an indispensible requisite 
In every observatory. 

Of the calculating engine invented by Mr. Babbage, we 
have on a former occasion given our readers some account, 
The purpose for which it is peculiarly adapted, is the com- 
putation of tables; and it happens, that those tables of the 
tigatiy use in astronomy, are comprized in that class which 

e machine supplies. Hence two papers on the subject by 
the inventor have been inserted in the memoirs, and the As- 
tronomical Society has voted its gold medal to Mr. Babbage, 
for his invaluable, and surprizing invention, A. brief extract 
from the speech of the president on delivering the medals, 
will appropriately set before our readers the utility of this 
invention. After enumerating some early contrivances for 
facilitating arithmetical operations, Mr.Colebrooke continues 


_“ The. principle which essentially distinguishes Mr. Babbage’s 
invention from all these is, that it proposes to calculate a series of 
numbers following any law by the aid of differences ; and that by set- 
tng a few figures at the outset a long series of numbers is readily 
produced by a mechanical operation. The method of differences im 
a very wide sense is the mathematical principle of the contrivance, 
A’muchine to add a number of arbitrary figures together is no ecd- 
tomy of time or trouble; since each individual figure must be placed 
ithe machine. But it is otherwise when those figures follow some 
law. ‘The insertion of a few at first determines the magnitude of the 
next ; and these of the succeeding. It is this constant repetition of 
Similar ions, which renders the computation of tables a fit sub- 
Ket for the lication of machinery. Mr. Babbage’s invention puts 
2 engine in the place of the computer. The question is set to the 
“HH 2 
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ipstrument, or the instrument is set to the question ; aud by sunpl 

giving it motion, the solution is wrought, and a string of answers is 
exhibited. ............ In no department of science or of the arts 
does this discovery promise to be so eminently useful as in that of 
astronomy and its kindred sciences, with the various arts dependent on 
them. In none are computations more operose than those which 
astronomy in particular requires; in none are preparatory facilities 
more needful; in none is error more detrimental. The practical 
astronomer is interrupted in his pursuit, is diverted from his task of 
observation, by the irksome labour of computation ; or his diligence 
in observing becomes ineffectual for want of yet greater industry of 
calculation. Let the aid which tables previously computed afford, be 
furnished to the utmost extent which mechanism has made attainable 


through Mr. Babbage’s invention, the most irksome portion of the 
astronomer’s task is alleviated, and a fresh impulse is given to astro- 
nomical research.” President's Address, p. 511. 


«: We have alluded to this subject more in reference to the 
benefits which are to be anticipated to astronomy from the ap- 
plication of the engine, than from any thing as yet accom- 
plished. Though the invention has been now for some time 
made known, and a small model tried, and exhibited to the 
friends of the inventor, with the most perfect success, yet we 
understand no machine on a large scale has been finished, 
nor any practical application to the purpose of astronomical 
tables yet made. The inventor has found it apply to much 
more extensive purposes in the solution of questions in, pure 
mathematics than he had at first contemplated ; and it pro- 
mises, besides its practical utility, to atford the means.of 
solving many of the higher equations, which have never yet 
been solved by any pnalysical process. 5itugilyead 
Fromthe subject of this curious application of mechanicst9 
the purposes of the astronomer, we must now direct @ 
reader’s attention to topics more properly connected, 
purely astronomical research, and. perhaps of more genet! 
interest. ete + 
In the society's memoirs, we have, under the head,0f 
Observations, those of Mr. Groombridge of the oppositionsia! 
‘the planets, including the four small ones, for the three last 
years; and the right ascension and declination of the comet 
of 1821 are given by M. Nicollet of Paris. It is inthis latter 
department that we propose to offer a few particulars of 
some researches possessing a peculiar. degree of, interes! 
and attraction. | un ods sugds 
No part of astronomy has excited more attention apa 
terest than the study of comets; these singular bodies,,a$ well 
-from the peculiarity of the phenomena they present, as /T9 
sthe difficulty of the investigations respecting thedaws of their 
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motions, have ma peculiar degree called forth the abilities 
and industry of astronomers ; they have been equally subjects 
of wonder and terror in ages of ignorance, and of curiosity 
and indefatigable DER now that a httle more of their 
nature is known. It is evident, that much of the apparent 
uregularity in. the motions of these bodies, and the infre- 
quency of their return within the range of our vision, is 
attributable to the disturbances which their narrow elliptic 
orbits receive from their passage near any of the planets. 
It seems that the only unequivocal instance of a cometary 
orbit having been verified by the re-appearance of the body, 
was that of the comet of 1682; and which, according to 
Halley’s calculation, re-appeared in 1759. Our astronomical 
readers will not need at the oresent period to be informed of 
the remarkable instance of the same kind, of late years Ob! 
served by M. Encke; to him the second gold medal ofthe 
Astronomical Society has been awarded ; and his resé¢archres 
are briefly alluded to in the subsequent part of the president 
address. A silver medal was voted to Dr. Rumker, who diag 
been mainly instrumental to the enquiry: as also, another silwer 
medal to M. Pons, for contributing m this instance as well:as 
in several others, to extend our knowledge of comets. ‘:This 
comet, and the establishment of its period, present several 
very uncommon and interesting peculiarities. | eoldst 
~ On the 26th of November 1818, M. Pons discovered a small 
comet at Marseilles ; its orbit was computed by M. Encke 
upon elliptic elements ; which were found to agree with obser- 
vation in the closest manner. One of its most remarkable 
peculiarities was the shortness of its period, which was de- 
duced as about 3] years. Its mean distance from the sun is 
hot much greater than twice the earth’s ; and its utmostra 
would not be beyond the orbit of Jupiter; so that it'seems 
almost a question,whether it Is to be called with most propri 
acomet or a planet. The shortness of its period naturally ‘ted 
astronomers to conclude, that if must have been often before 
observed. Accordingly, on comparing recorded observations, 
at first suggested by Dr. Olbers, that it was the sameiits 
thatofr7o5. This similarity was soon extended to the comets 
of {© 86:1801, and 1805, all which were found to agree, ‘on the 
elliptic ‘stipposition, very closely with each other, andwath 
‘that of 1818. Thus, ‘the actual revolution of this small 
about the sun seemed completely established. It was aecord- 
predicted by M. Encke (after whose name it is)called), 
that it would re-appear about the end of 1821: or beginning 
11822. Upon a more minute examination of the deta, he 
stitsequently said he had little expectation that 1 would-be 
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visible in Europe at that time. But that in south latitude 34° 
the comet mn thie beginning of June, would be elevated 24° 
above the horizon at sunset ; and would then be as bright as 
a star of the fourth magnitude. 

Under these circumstances, it was with feelings of no 
common interest that the astronomical world looked forward 
to the period of its expected return. Sir T. Brisbane, who, as 
Governor of New South Wales, has been indefatigable in his 
exertions to promote science, took out with him as astronomer 
to the observatory at Paramatta, Dr. Rumker, a German, of 
great astronomical attainments and celebrity; this gentle. 
man, on the 2d of June 1822, had the pleasure of observi 
a comet, in all respects resembling the one sought for. It is 
a singular coincidence, that this should have been so exactly 
at the time and in the latitude (that of Paramatta being 
33° 48'S.) specified by M. Encke. It was on this account, 
as well as for his other important observations, that the medal 
was awarded to M. Rumker. Immediately on the re-discovery 
of the comet being made known in Europe, M. Encke com- 
pared the data, and found the orbit, Xc. to agree with his 
former calculations to a great degree of precision; thus 
establishing its identity in the most perfect manner. 

When we consider the proximity of this comet’s orbit to 
our Own regions, it seems most probable that it must have 
been observed oftener than in the instances recorded, though 
probably not attended to. Inthe course of a century it crosses 
the earth’s orbit more than 60 times; hence it must be evident, 
that the chances are very great that we shall at some time or 
other have a much nearer view of it, if not be brought into 
actual contact. At the same time, from the circumstance of 
its motions being so much among the bodies of our system, it 

seems to be apprehended by astronomers, that the attractions 
of some of the larger planets may sensibly alter its orbit. 
It has been also remarked by Mr. Colebrooke, in the address 
before quoted, that this discovery may lead to others of the 
like nature. 


* It is not likely,” he observes, “ that Encke’s comet should be 
solitary of its Mt ; the only one revolving in a short period ; or the 
only visible one. 

“ The Astronomical Society is desirous of drawing the attention 
of observers in an especial manner to this department of research; 
with the confidence that increased vigilance cannot fail of bemg 
rewarded by abundant discovery; and I may here take leave @ 
remark, that multiplied observations at very remote stations, detet- 
mining a greater portion of a comet's orbit, will tend to the earher 
and more precise ascertainment of its period.” P. 513. 
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M. Encke, we ought to add, has. calculated the places of 
this comet for some time to come, and it may be expected to 
be visible in Europe, in August 1825. ? 


We are sure our readers will not think these details longer 
than the interest of the subject calls for. To find a cometa 


body so regular in its motions, is an unprecedented circum- i a ¥ 
stance in the annals of discovery; and from the recurrence a ae 
of opportunities now so often to be expected, we may antici- ee 
pate a much closer acquaintance than we now possess with CHE | 
the nature and constitution of this singular class of heavenl fe ie a 
bodies. The observation of it above mentioned, at the obser- 4 


vatory in New South Wales, is one of the earliest fruits of the 
excellent plan so liberally patronised by our Government, of 
establishing observatories at distant stations. A plan, the 
advantages of which, will hardly need much comment to any 


one who appreciates the objects to which astronomical re- iam 
search is directed, and the means which it is necessary to Thibe, 
possess for accomplishing them. This remark leads us to the : 


subject of our astronomical establishment at the Cape of 
Good Hope. Of this arrangement we believe our readers are 
already aware, and from the nomination of so able an observer 
as Mr. Fearon Fallows, many valuable results may be ex- 
pected. Though the establishment is as yet by no means in 
a state of forwardness, yet this ex}-cctation has been, in some 
measure, realized by the communications received from that 
entleman on several subjects of astronomical research. 

he importance of observations in the southern hemisphere 
has been long acknowledged. This induced the temporary 
residence of the distinguished La Caille in those regions; 
especially at the Cape; and the results of his labours in im- 
proving several branches of the science have been duly 
valued, and made use of to the full extent. 


In this important | 
station Mr. Fallows has commenced his labours with great + hl 
assiduity and success. The peculiarities of the climate in ma PRE 
that latitude have afforded several opportunities of observations ee A 
both of astronomical and meteorological phenomena. But | 
gpeequently the attention of the Cape astronomer has been | 
lirected to a more systematic plan of proceeding. And in the | 
volume of the philosophical transactions now on oar table, we 4 Vikas |: 
find a communication from him, exhibiting an extended exa- 89). ab i 
mination of the stars in the southern aed here, It-is RES 
entitled « A Catalogue of nearly all the ixed Stars, 
etween the Zenith of Cape Town and the South Pole, Vis Ue 
Tedaced to the 1st of January, 1824.” In the introductory 
‘partof the paper, we have an interesting account of his pro- eer 
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ceedings, the means with which he was furnished, and the 
diligence with which he has made use of them. 
Immediately after his arrival at the colony, in the end of 
1821, he lost no time in personally examining different parts 
of the country, for the purpose of selecting one which might 
be deemed eligible as a site for the intended observatory 
about to be erected by Government. After many fruitless 
endeavours to accomplish the object of his wishes, he had 
the good fortune, at length, to find a situation in the vicini 
of Cape Town, which upon the whole, possessed more local 
advantages than any he Krad seen elsewhere. He accordin 
drew up a report, which was forwarded to the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, in March 1822. But asa 
considerable period must intervene between the date of this 
report and the time when instructions would be received to 
commence the building of the observatory, he was desirous 
of employing the interval in doing what was practicable with 
the means at his disposal; and he resolved upon forming s 
catalogue of the fixed stars visible in that part of the lobe, 
which might afford a foundation for subsequent more acep- 
rate determinations, when greater means should be placed in 
his power. By an application to the governor, a tempo 
observatory was obtained, in a small wooden building, whi 
though extremely confined and inconvenient, yet was soon 
converted into a receptacle for a small portable transit instr- 
ment, a clock, and an altitude azimuth circle. These were 
tixed as securely as could be done on bases of stone work, 
and by a careful series of preliminary observations, the it- 
struments were at length brought into a state of correctness, 
sutlicient to allow the observations to commence. The nun- 
ber of stars amount to 273; of all of which the places in right 
ascension and declination are determined, as well as thet 
magnitudes estimated, and compared with those given by La 
Caille. (2209 
We look forward with much interest to the accounts whieh 
we presume may be expected of the progress of the intended 
observatory, and still more so to the beneficial results which 
we are convinced must accrue as well to science as’ to nave 
gation, from the labours of its superintendent. , 
We have made it our professed business in this article,'to 
endeavour to select for notice, those leading topics of asttt- 
nomical inquiry which seem best calculated to give an idea of 
the present state and advance of the science. Those which 
we have already adverted to, have been in our opinion, some 
ok the principal which the records of astronomy before’ Us 
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tto our view. There is one other subject, perhaps of 
more universal and peculiar interest than any of those; both 
from its Intrisic importance, and the long time during which it 
has formed the subject of protracted discussion amongst the 
ighest authorities in the scientific world. 
..From what we have on several former occasions laid before 
our readers, they will be sufficiently aware of the existence and 
character of that principal question, at present agitated amon 
the first astronomers, respecting the parallax of the fixed stars. 
To this subject we have now more particularly to draw 
their attention, as the continuance of the discussion between 
the Astronomer Royal and Professer Brinkley, is a promi- 
nent feature in the records of science now before us. | 
That the apparent place of a fixed star should vary accord- 
ing to the part of its orbit in which the earth may be, would 
be a necessary consequence of its moving in such an orbit; 
the only question would be, whether from the immense] 
great distance of the stars in comparison with the diameter 
of the earth’s orbit, such difference could be sensible’ or 
appreciable. If it were detected it would be an absolute 
demonstration of the earth’s motion. It was accordingly an 
object of great interest to the earliest supporters of the 
Copernican theory. The method upon which most of the 
observations for ascertaining this point have been grounded, 
was originally ae pec by Galileo: namely, that of obser- 
ving the places of certain stars near the zenith, (by which 
circumstance errors of refraction were avoided), about the 
summer and the winter solstices. Any apparent difference, 
after all proper corrections, would be the effect of parallax. 
This method was first put in practice (at least with any accu- 
racy) by the celebrated Dr. Hooke. He erected at Chelsea, 
a telescope 36 feet long, for examining y Draconis; and 
conceived he had found a very considerable parallax : his 
observations, however, were contradicted by those of Moly- 
heux. Flamstead afterwards deduced a similar result: for 
the pole star; but though his observations were much more 
accurate, his conclusions were explained away by the grand 
discovery of aberration by Dr. Bradley. Subsequent astro- 
nomers, now that some of the principal corrections were 
understeod, continued the enquiry upon much more sure 
‘grounds. Cassim estimated the parallax of Sirius at 6”, 
and La Caille at 4”. Piazzi engaged in similar researches 
‘with a spirit of difidence fully warranted by the delicacy 
and difficulty of the undertaking. His observations were 
continued from 1800 to 1806, and his results were in favour 
of parallax ; he makes that of Sirius 4”, Procyon 3", and 
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Capra less than’. Dr. Brinkley took up the subject with 
all the advantages which profound mathematical skill, united 
to the most accurate indefatigable. habits of. observa. 
tion, could give him In 1810 he rated the parallax of 
@ Lyre at 23”. 

e need not here enter upon the particulars of the 
various subsequent investigations in which Dr. Brink! 
has been continually en aged, up to the present time, on this 
subject; nor need we allude ‘puicserar to the researches of 
the Astronomer Royal, who has brought forward numerous 
observations with that excellent instrument the Greenwich 
mural circle, and also with a fixed telescope, adjusted solely 
for this enquiry; the results of all which observations, he 
conceives directly conclusive against the existence of sen- 
sible parallax. For an account of these investigations, we 
refer our readers to our former numbers. (See B.C, 1824, 
January, p. 31; March, p. 245; September, p. 249.) 

“Still less shall we here advert to the totally distinct ques- 
tion of the supposed southern motion of the fixed stars; 
which, as our readers are aware, is asserted by Mr. Pond and 
denied by Dr. Brinkley. But we proceed to exhibit the 
question of parallax as it now stands, between the opposing 
opinions of two such able and distinguished combatants. 
The Astronomer Royal has relied upon the acknowledged 
superiority of his instruments. Dr. Brinkley has maintained, 
if not the equal value of his, yet its remarkable steadiness 
and consistency with itself; and he has now brought for 
ward two communications, one to the Royal, the other to 
the Astronomical Society, in support of his own observe 
tions, and tending to criticise very fully and minutely those 
of his antagonist. A very brief statement of these arguments, 
and the substance of the remarks, will put our readers m 
possession of the merits of the case. 

In Dr. B.’s paper, published by the Astronomical Society, 
he states, that the opposite results deduced from the obser- 
vations of the Greenwich mural circle, and of the circle at 
the observatory of Trinity College, Dublin, relative to the 
parallax of certain fixed stars, have induced him to examine 
more minutely the Greenwich observations, and the more 
especially, since his own results had been lately confirmed 
by observations upon quite an independent principle. He 
then finds, that, by adopting one of the most simple methods 
of deducing results from the observations with the maral 
circle, conclusions are derived very different from those of 
the Astronomer Royal, and in a remarkable degree favout- 
able to his own observations, The method of deduction 
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adupted by Dr. Brinkley is founded on the following prin- 


ciple, which we will give in his own words : 


“ From the nature of the mural cirele, the arch intercepted be- 
tween the stars ought to be found the same at all seasons of the 
year, provided the proper corrections be made for annual variation, 
aberration, nutation and refraction, and provided there be no sen- 
sible parallax. Ifthe arch be not found the same, some cause must 
exist, either arising from the instrument, or some actual change in 
the relative position of the stars. With a reference to the question 
of parallax, « Lyre has been chosen for examination, because it 

to have the greatest parallax of any star near the zenith. 

The pole star, when above the pole, from the great number of ob- 

servations that are to be found of it, from its having no sensible 

parallax according to my observations, and from some other circum- 

stances, is an eligible star for comparison with a Lyre. Using one 

star only as a point of comparison for other stars, reduces in some 

measure the mural circle to the simplicity of reversing instruments, 

in which the zenith point is determined by a plumb-line, The pole 
star besides is particularly pointed out as being the ultimate object 

of reference for all stars in the use of the mural circle.” (Ast. 
Mem.:p. 329-) fay 

Upon these principles, two methods are pointed out o 
deducing the difference of the arch, intercepted between the 
pole star and @ Lyre, between the mean of observations 
made in the summer and in the winter. The results by 
each method agree nearly in giving that difference, which in 
fact is the parallax, at about 14 second; and this agrees 
very closely with Dr. B.’s result with the Dublin circle. He 
then makes some remarks on the source of Mr. Pond’s over- 
looking the parallax. This he traces to his mode of com- 
puting the index error. “ There cannot be a doubt,” Dr. B. 
observes, “that Mr. Pond’s method of deducing the index 
correction is most proper for observations in general, such 
as the polar distances of the sun, moon and planets, &c.; but 
when used for parallax, there appear too many sources of 
error mixed up together, to ascertain their precise effect on 
the mean index correction.” He concludes by remarking, 
how strong a proof his computations give of the excellence 
of the Greenwich instrument. | i, 

The other paper to which we alluded is in the second part 
of the Philosophical Transactions for1824. It is entitled, “Ob- 
servations on the Parallax of @ Lyre.” This communication 
relates principally to the paper of the Astronomer Royal, 
given in the Tranbattions for 1823, and of which we gave an 
account in a former number. (See B. C. January 1824, p. 31.) 
This paper, Dr. B. states, from the manner in which the sub- 
*eet is there treated, appears to him likely to mislead, as to 
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‘the actual state of the question, relative to the existence or 


non-existence of visible parallax in @ Lyre. ‘He has given 


‘every attention to examining the results, and the ‘mode of 
computing them, and his principal object in the present it 


per ts to put them in their true light. He conceives, ‘tha 
the Greenwich observations have been represented as 6p: 
posing his to a greater extent than they really do; and that 
in the view Mr. Pond has taken of the question, some im: 
portant circumstances of the Dublin observations are ‘8 
imperfectly related, that the Greenwich results acquire an 
apparent weight, much greater than a close examination will 
shine belongs to them. He then enters upon a detailed 
examination of the Astronomer Royal’s results; and ‘the 
general tendency of his remarks, is to point out certain dis- 
crepancies between the summer and winter observations, 
which he shews to be of sufficient magnitude to disguise the 
effects of parallax, supposing it to exist; consequently these 
observations cannot be considered conclusive, as Mr. Pond 
maintains they are, against the existence of parallax, He 
goes into an extensive criticism on Mr. P.’s paper, many 
remarks in which, on the Dublin observations and instru 
ment, are shewn to be unfounded. déverty > 
We must give the conclusion in the author’s own words. © 


- Tf it should appear hereafter, by any decisive observations, that 
I have been mistaken in having attributed the differences of the 
zenith distances, which I have met with in several stars to parallax, 
I trust I shall not be found to persevere in the opinion f at present 
hold. Recent circumstances have led me to adhere more strongly 
to that opinion. The alledged permanency of the arc betweet 
y Draconis and « seemed to furnish a powerful argutient 
against me, and I have heretofore represented it as sich); ne 
I consider the Greenwich observations of this arc, if not favourable 
certainly not adverse to parallax. The appearance of parallax 
which I had found in observations of several stars. in the; same part 
of the heavens, also might be thought to afford considerable probe: 
bility that the explanation by parallax was not the true. explana 
The argument furnished by solar mutation seems to produce suc 
additional weight, that at this time, I consider the evidence in fav y 
of parallax greater than ever.” (Phil. Trans. 1824, p. 4865 bere 
Some observations are then made on the relative merits, f 
the Greenwich and Dublin instruments, the latter of whict 
Mr. Pond had maintained to be inferior ; -butdrom the resus 
of observations here Gren by Dr. B. it is shewn to be_tully 
equal to the Greenwich one in the stability of ita Andlicange 
and more especially in reference to the particular, purpose, 
these observations.. The whole of these and the gther, com: 


parisons are comprized in extensive tables, 
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Such is the present state of the question at issue. If 
er evidence be: wanted, we have no doubt it will be 
amply afforded in Dr. B.’s paper, to which he here alludes 
on the subject of the solar mutation, and which will appear 
in the forthcoming volume of the Memoirs of the Irish Aca- 
demy. It must be obvious that a question like this must be 


o 


slow in arriving at a decision, When two of the first astro- ty 
nomers, with unquestionably the best instruments in Europe, B. 
are at variance, it must be long before any inferior judgments sh 


can be allowed to pronounce upon the point. For our own 

rts we must say, we look forward with no small degree of. 
interest, not to say curiosity, for a reply from the Astronomer 
Royal. We know that it may be easy to criticise results of 
apparently the most faultless kind: but we must say, we have 
seldom seen a criticism possessing more appearance, as well 
of soundness of remark, as of temperance and candour in its 
spirit, than that which Dr. B. has bestowed upon Mr, Pond. 
At all events it is highly gratifying, both for the credit of 
the individuals, and of science, to know that the dispute has 
been, and is still, carried on with the most perfect cordiality 
and good understanding, 


e have, in noticing these papers, only been led to ad- 
vert to one method, which has been proposed for discoverin 
parallax. To Galileo, however, we are to ascribe equally 
the first suggestion of another method. This was to examine 
the relative position of double stars, one of large and the 
other of raee magnitude, at the two extremities of the earth’s 
orbit, The two stars are here mippoecth to be actually nearly 
equal in size, but differing in their distance from us. This 
method was fullowed up with the utmost assiduity by the 
late Sir W. Herschel wth his vncommonly instru- 
ments. Though it has afforded many important results with 
respect to the proper motions of the stars, and the arrangeé- 
niént and groups of those heavenly bodies, i€ has yet fur- 
nished no observations forming data for reasoning on the 
distances of the fixed stars from the sun. Though such has 
been the case with observations of this class, it does mot 
follow that they may not, ultimately be found susceptible of 
some such application. At all events they are enquiries of 
the highest interest. This is therefore the proper place to 
mention, that by means of the superb equatorial instruments 
belonging to Mr. South, Mr.‘Herschel began, in 1821, ‘a 
series of most elaborate Observations, in conjunction with Mr. 
South, in order to obtain a remeasurement of the angles of 
sition, and the distances of the double stars discovered by 
the late Sir’ W. Herschel and ‘others, The determinations 
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of the distances and positions of a great number of these 
interesting objects, being the results of 10,000 individual 
observations, have been communicated to the Royal Society, 
The paper is entitled, “ Observations on the positions and 
distances of 380 double and triple fixed stars, made in the 
years 1821, 22, and 23; by J. F. W. Herschel, Esq, F.RS, 
and J.South, Esq. F.R.S.” and it occupies the whole of a 
third or supplementary part of the Philosophical Transac- 
tions for 1824. a 
We cannot close these remarks without expressing our 
best wishes for the welfare and extension of the Astrono- 
mical Society, which has already been the means of doing so 
much for this invaluable branch of science: and we. hear 
with much gratification, that a proposal is at present under 
consideration, of appiying for a charter of corporation, 
Such an ‘application we are convinced would be fully war, 
ranted by the important services which the establishment of 
this association has already rendered this country. We 
consider the advantages national, because every thing must 
be so regarded which tends to create a respect for the British 
name im other countries ; atid our pre-eminence in astrono- 
mical science has surely, in a remarkable degree, such a 
tendency; to say nothing of the incalculable importance of 
improvements in this science to our naval interests. _ From 
our country the greatest discoveries of the phenomena and 
laws of the heavens have originated. It becomes us theref 
to keep up this proud distinction: itis an object of high 
gratification to our scientific countrymen; and in every way 


“worthy the notice and encouragement of our liberal and en- 


lightened Government. 


Ant. III. Lambeth and the Vatican; or, Anecdotes of the 


Church of Rome, of the Reformed Churches, and of Sects 
and Sectaries. 3 vols. 1/.1s. Knight and Lacey. 


It is not many weeks since that the Sunday Newspapers, 
influenced by that mysterious and indaplinabbe sympathy 
which occasionally may be observed as forerunning® ‘the: 
ogcurrence of events which are to affect the fortunes of man 
kind, announced, with one common note of joy, first’ the, 
conception, and afterwards the nativity of the volumes before 
us, “hey gave us to understand, that Lambeth avid the 
Vatican, which was exciting “ such mtense interest in the 


Theological world,” was the production of the Rev. Mr. Hussy, 
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Lambeth and the Vatican. 
* the fashionable preacher at St. Marylebone chureh;” and oie 
that there could“be no doubt, in consequence of its appear- “Oe 
ance, that he would “ soon become as fashionable as an wid dkiaa 
author as he now is asa preacher.” This prophecy, we take 
it for granted, has been amply verified, for there can be little PRS 
reason to disbelieve ‘that those who admire Mr. Hussey’s ‘eee 
books may admire his sermons also. Qui Bavium non ea ae 
Fashion, indeed, it must be confessed is somewhat ca- 
ricious, and, it may be, perverse in the choice of her + ae 
This remark, however, is merely incidental, and: 
we must not be suspected of the slightest inclination or in- ae lit 
tention to derogate from the high rank which we are assured a te 
Mr. Hussey has attained on her roll of worthies, or to stri ey He 
the leaves from the chaplet which he wears with so m ped ie 
honour on his brow, whether in the Pulpit or the Presay. UAE | 
We shall be content, without further preface, to lay before: mao le 
dur readers some passages from his present work, which: hE a 
seem to us to exhibit the extent of his claims as a, divine Raed ))e 
and as an author; and moreover fully to establish him. in the: 
much-to-be-desired title of Grand Inquisitor of Spiritual Pie aa 
Bons mots, and Arch-Treasurer of Ecclesiastical Waggeries. 
The difficulty ig where to begin, for any one page in any of ail) te 
the three volumes is just as applicable to our purpose. as. eh) ee 
another. We must ais, and take our chance for a prize;— lat 2 ae 
and i’faith we are in luck ; for the first passage on ‘Sich we ai) iy r 
open 
Puts to him all the learning that his. Time 
Could make him the receiver of.” 
“ PAGAN, | 
_« There has been much controversy about the origin of this word. ae 
Pretercis, Brissonius, Benecius, Hormasenus, Calinus de ver. jur. verb 
Beda in Cantac. /. 6. c. 30. et in Luc dicl. l, 6. e, 23. et homil, | 
in Feriam. 3 Psalm. Jean. Treng; in Etymol. sub. eod..verb. Stephan. Rees ; 
de Urbib. Wonrius in Act. 1. 17. v.19. Gasp. Sanct. in Isais 42. 
Num. 45. p. 445. maintain from Servius, and others, that the word ee) he Mp 
was derived from the Greek word »ayos, a village so named from the AUST 4 
springs ; or as others, the hills around which they were used to. i he 
build their towns. Philaster Heres. c. 3. thinks that they were Vt 
called so, from a certain Paganus, who, he says, was the ‘son of Bent aye 
Ducalion and, Pyrrha, and a rful and famous king, and after-' 
wards worshipped as a God. writer of this article can find no RY 
name in the Mythologia. of Jo. Natalis, &c. nor Lemprieres’ 
modern work.” Vol, I, p. 10, 
- Deep indeed must be the researches of that scholar who aa 
hag,acquainted himself with all the authorities’ hére cited, 
from the “ivenerable” Bede to the “ modern” Lemprieré 
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Here is Pratereis, who for ought we know may be no othey 
than Abdias Pretorius, the expounder of Hebrew phrase. 
ology, or Pardulphus Pratejus the Jurist; next there is Bene. 
cius, who we feel more sure is Bencius; then Hormaseny 
Calinus, Jean Treng and Lonrius, with a vast number of 
their works, concerning whom and-which we think it un- 
becoming to hazard any conjecture; and lastly, Jo. No- 
talis, whose Mythologia (which he never wrote) Mr. Hussey 
has consulted with his own eyes! Of the correctness of 
Mr. Hussey’s similar reference to Dr. Lempriere, we have not 
the slightest doubt; and if he had turned to Natalis Comes, 
he would have been equally to seek for any mention of 
Paganus; but Jo. the namesake of Comes, (who really did 
write the Mythologia,) lived and died (as it is unnecessary for 
us to state) nearly a pag | posterior to the appearance of 
that work. And, after all, for what purpose is this cloud of 
witnesses appealed to? truly, for no other than to establish 
an etymology from a Greek word (nayos) which has no exist- 
ence save in the addled brains which have coined, or stolen, 
the pompous list of names upon which the pseudo-derivation 
is to be rested. , 

The remainder of this speculation on “ Paganism” is 
equally profound and correct with the passage which we 
have just cited. Thus we are referred to Alciati Paserg. in- 
stead of his Parerga; to Paulus Osorius, instead of Jerome 
of the same name, the learned Bishop of Sylvas ; to Morna- 
clus, instead of Morneus; and in conclusion, to the Ency- 
clopedie Methodique, from which, perhaps (with the exception 
of the blunders) the whole of this tissue has been borrowed. 

But, as the proverb runs, it is not in every man’s power to 
get to Corinth; and Athens assuredly is no less difficult of 
access. Mr. Hussey, though he shews “ a jesting spirit,” 
yet, as we have seen above, is by no means assuetus Gracari; 
and he must be content to expound the Vulgate rather than 
the Septuagint. In this of course he is well versed; and if 
knowledge is ultimately attained, it little matters 
what channel it is conveyed; for Greek has no claim to 
be considered one whit superior to Latin, as the medium of 
intelligence. ‘‘ O good, my Lord, no Latin!” Mr. Hussey 

lainly, here also, has but a very general and. distantly 
wing acquaintance with the authors of Rome ; at least, if we 
may judge from the following choice specimen of application. 
He is speaking of a dangerous accident which had nearly 
proved fatal to Pope Alexander V1. by the falling of ® 
chimney in the Vatican. It ended harmlessly to the Pontiff, 
and Mr. Hussey most pointedly and grammatically observe’, 
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that: ruins were no sooner'removed, than up starts, 
aimost unhurt; ‘this niminm dilecte diis."" 
» Come we then to plain English, and first for Keelesi 


History. 

lo _“ PERSECUTION. 
o® The arts of magic were equally condemned by the public 
opinion and by the laws of Rome; but as they tended to gratify 
the most imperious passions of the heart of man, they were conti- 
pually proscribed and continually practised. An imaginary. cause 
is capable of prods ing the niost serious and mischieyous effects. 
The dark predictions of the death of an emperor, or the success.of 
4 Conspiracy, were calculated only to stimulate the hopes of ambi- 
tion, and to absolve the ties of fidelity; and the intentional guilt of 
magic was aggravated by the actual crimes of treason and syeriteze. 
The ition of Antioch, as it was called, under Valens, in the 
fourth century of the Christian era, was occasioned by’ a crimifiil 
consultation. The twenty-four letters of the alphabet were atratiged 
round a magic tripod; and a dancing ring which bad been® placed 
in the. centre, pointed to the four first letters in otheonamenet 
the: future emperor ©. E. O. d. Theodorus (perhaps svith many 
others, who owned the fatal syllables) was executed, Theedosius 
succeeded.” Vol. I. p. 53. er i, 


of 
« Here we confess that we were not a little at fault? ‘Mr. 
Hussey announces his work as “an Ana of Curiosities ‘in 
Feclesiastical History,” and “a Parlour Window Book ‘on 
subjects strictly Theological.” Persecution,” thereforé; 
as we supposed, im conformity with this declaration, was used 
wthe “ strictly Theological” sense, and of any such’ Perse- 
ution under Valens, a Christian Emperor, those Histories; to 
which we had access, altogether failed to inforin’ us.’ But 
theodifticulty vanished on a little closer examination, since, 
tarning to the xxvth chapter of Gibbon’s Decline aiid 
Fall (pp. 252-3, 8ve. ed. 1807), the whole passage as given 
above by. Mr. Hussey (without acknowledgement), will be 
found in the text and notes. |The ambiguous word * ‘Perse- 
bution,” therefore;’has ‘either'misled the erudite compiler? ot 
hein turn, has been willing, by a pious fraud, to misled hrs 
teaders, and to treat, as a Persecution of Christians (in otdé& 
that he might introduce the story into his own pagés),” the 
eruelties which Valens was -induced to exercise; ‘not fom 
any religious antipathy, but solely from his superstitidtis 
cowardice. We take this opportunity of remarking; ~that 
Gibbon has related this incident with unusual carelessness, 
Zonaras (iii. Valens), from whom we derive the facts, expressly 
aitirms that the “ criminal consultation” was held’by recourse 
toAlectromancy. The divining Cock, whose verity was so 
manifestly proved by-the succession of Theodosius the Great, 
Ii 
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ought not to be rashly deprived of the reputation which he 
deserves ; and we rejoice in being thus able to do him 
justice. 
Furthermore, Mr. Hussey is no less distinguished by the 
accuracy of his miscellaneous mformation. Thus we are 
told of Bentley, that, “ from the severity of’ his criticisms, he 
has been designated as “ slashing Bentley with his despe: 
rate hook” (1.170), when all the world hitherto has supposed 
that it was not his bitterness, but his love of conjectural 
emendation which exposed him to this sarcasm of Pope. In 
vol. iii. p. 29, Lord Dunboyne is stated to have “ read his 
incantation from the errors of the Church of Rome;” and in 
the same vol. (195-) the primitive Church is loudly con. 
demned for havin fpveated Michael the Archangel with the 
title of Sam, and having thereby implied, that the immediate 
messengers of God are to be Holy. 
Of Mr. Hussey’s facetiousness, the following examples 
may be accepted. The reader cannot fail to be instructed 
by the information which is gravely afforded him in thefirst 
citation. 


BISHOP BERKELEY. 

“« Berkeley, bishop of Cloyne, in Ireland, wrote a book proving 
the non-existence of matter, but taking it down. the Strand, in the 
dark, he broke his shins—but, alas! it could not break him of his 
theory.” Vol. III. p. 206. | 


** REV. MR. SWINDEN. 

« A treatise was once written to prove that the sun is the place 
of punishment, and that its light proceeds from that fire in which 
the sinful are everlastingly tormented. The hardness of the heart, 
that could have backed this effort of genius, is uncommon.” Vol. ITI, 
p. 221. 

“ MONUMENT AT SARAGOSSA. 

“ In the cathedral of Saragossa is a sumptuous monument 
erected to the memory of a grand inquisitor. Round his mauso- 
leum are chained, to each of the six pillars, a Moor preparatory to 
his being burned. Granted, the Moors are placed so as to be i2 
perfect keeping, as the painters say, and may. be rey picturesque 
in some eyes ; for Gray tells us, that “ even in our ashes. live theit 
wonted fires,” and therefore a dead grand inquisitor must. be equally 
honoured as when alive.” Vol. LI. p, 228. : 


SCOTCH COVENANTERS. 

“ Having thus ores of Scotch Presbyterian preachers, we Cat: 
not forbear giving the following anecdote connected with a celebrated 
French Presbyterian preacher, Peter de Bosc, of Caen, a man 
who was extremely beloved, as much for his abilities as for/his 
urbanity of manners. A letter de Cachet had removed him from 
his office, but October the fifteenth, 1664, Mr. De Bose recovered 
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fhe liberty of returning’ to his vhureh, andthe joy which was at 
Caen, when he came there, cannot be expressed. A: great any 
honourable persons congratulated him; but there was a catholic 

atleman who then did. one of the strangest things ever heard of. 

e was a man of distinction in the province, whose life was not 
very regular, but who made open profession of loving pastors who 
Sok aestieslen talents, and seemed particularly enamoured of the 
merit of Mr. De Bosc.” Vol. III. p 255. | 


“ IGNATIUS LOYOLA. tad? 

‘“ Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the society of Jesuits, although 
this may perhaps be doubted, they appearing of much older date, 
since we find, Numbers ii, c. 44, some of the Israelites were “ of 
Jesue, the family of the Jesuits,” put himself into the college dé 
Montaigne, at Paris, in 1528; he there began his studies in the 
sixth class to learn his grammar a second time, and desited his 
master to set him a task, and whip him as he did the other scholars 
when remiss in his lesson. He was then thirty-seven years’ old ;— 
a pretty sight to see this venerable saint's shirt taken up amon 
a ae of boys, spectators of the flagellating celddbarediaedl 
rather call it farce.” Vol. IIT. p. 234. 


Beyond the last decorous witticism we are unwilling to 
proceed ; nor would our readers thank us for citing sundry 
other Scriptural puns which have not escaped us, or an 
abundance of such ambiguous “ after-dinner stories,” as 
Lord Byron (with what justice we know not) has accused the 
much-buffeted and manifold Mr. Bowles of telling and re- 
joicing in. It may, however, be a matter of curiosity to ascer- 
tain, what are the precise opinions on matters connected with 
Church discipline and doctrine which qualify their owner for 
the distinction of a “ fashionable preacher;” and to a selec 
tion of one or two of these, we shall add a few random judg- 
ments on distinguished Ecclesiastical characters. First, we 
meet the following respectful mention of Episcopacy. 


BISHOPS. 

‘“ Upon most occasions we find bishops just as courtly as any of 
the nobles that decorate a court. There have been who defend this. 
La Roque observes, in his Treatise on Nobility, that prelates, fighting 
incessantly against the prince of darkness, should enjoy personal 
uobility the same as all officers do, who are not all gentlemen, and 
who fight for the defence of their country. Now, considering how 
well this spiritual warfare is paid for in this world, it is not over 
modest in La Roche to desire to lock nobility to it. St. Paul him- 
self would be electrified at being styled “ The Right Rev. Father in 
God the Lord Archbishop of Athens.” Vol. III. p. 21. 


_And again, this pithy remark on the Church in general: 
“To a philosophic eye, the vices of the Clergy are far less 
dangerous than their virtues.” Vol. I. p. 128. 
I12 
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Lo. the,stale and often exploded fabrication of. the pointed 
and »public, disavowal of the Athanasian Creed,. whieh it 
is pretended was made by George III, and ‘to an account 
of Bishop Watson’s projected cxperagie edition of the Lit 
and Articles of the Church of England, is prefixed, the 
ensuing eloge on an avowed Socinian, | iy | 


“ A tract had been published by the Duke of Grafton, a most ‘in. 
cere Christian and pious man, to whose public character infinite ih 
justice has been done by the domestic virulence ‘of Jesuits, but who 
deserves the high praise of having been a warm friend: of civil and 
religious liberty, and enjoyed the useful and enviable distinctionjef 
transmitting the same principles unimpaired to his family.: In this 
work his grace earnestly recommended a revisal of the liturgy... He 
was of course bitterly attacked.” Vol. p.286. 
Dettaction is not less readily at hand 
Whenever it is necessary to convey an ill impression of ‘any 
of fYading champions of our Establishment :—* Bish 
Jev r. Hussey, ever been considered one 
the’ Pightest ornaments of the English Church, and there 
fore’ We cannot forbear presenting our readers with an ex- 
tract from a sermon of his, preached before Queen Elizabeth 
in’ 1658 :’—and then, as a favourable ‘specimen of 
Bishop’s sentiments and manner, a passage js Cited, ‘ex 
sive of his abhorrence of Witchcraft, in which’ crime’ the 
belief was universal at the time when Bishop Jewel wrote. 
Again of Bishop Horseley :— hy 


‘ ie 


“ This eminent prelate was dean of the order of the Bath: 
the right reverend was so vain as to wear his ribbon in every time 
and place, resembling Lewis the Great, who went to bed in his wig 


to keep up his dignity.” Vol. III. p. 203. 


* “We need not remark, that this pert sneer is founded dij ah 
itl-natured and unauthorized distich in the Fourth dialague 
of the Pursuits of Literature. Bishop Horseley, in wearing 
‘ Bath’s dangling pride, and ribband rosy redj’ 

did no more than the Statutes of the Order enjoined him 

‘@0; ahd no more than all his predecessors and successors hay 
déne in common with him. We are old enough’ to remeniber 
with rags his social virtues and easiness of rivate initer- 
course, We have seen him. affectionately fondling children, 
and playfully joining in their sports, with the offensive badge 
potiienk from his neck ; and we can most securely affirm, 
that in spite of his occasional heat, and a manner which 
i is Impossible to deny was somewhat coarse and blustermng, 
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no man carried his faculties nidre meekly’ in® the bosom 
of familiar life, It can be ‘no matter’ of ‘wonder, ‘that ‘the 
pen which has been raised to vilify Jewel and Horsey, 
direct its praises in channels somewhat opposite 
to’ the course of these great men; and we were less sur 
prised than scandalized to find among the “ eminent”: 
sonages who are recorded in a “ Chart of Ecclesiastical 
History” appended to these pages, the atrocious Du Bois, the 
infidel Raynal, and the apostate Horne Tooke... 

- Such is the result of the “ many years. research” whic 
Mr. Hussey assures us he has exercised among the “ musty 
authorities” of “manuscripts, early printed books; and:works 
inted in foreign languages,” among ‘the’ “ folios’ of! the 
lleian, the British Museum, and some other public libra: 
nes, in Great Britain,” the treasures of “ the, Vain the 
Ambrosian, and the Royal Library at Paris,” , Whi e. he 
confines himself to the truly. clerical task of collecting. 
people’s facetia, he is not altogether out of character.af \e.,\8 
often in the wrong, now and then profane, occasionally ande:- 
cent, and always dull. But we beseech him not. to’ wander 
beyond path which he has here chosen; let, not the 
‘fashionable preacher” think of publishing his sermons. 
Much licence is given to the jack-pudding and the buffoon, 
which, would ‘be ‘denied to a graver garb and a severer 
countenance ; and the dunce who hazards a jest, in company, 
on subjects in which jesting is impertinent, must be checked 
if he begin to “scorn his God” within the precincts of ‘his 
git TU OF 


Arr. 1V. A-Reply to Mr. Brougham’s “ Practical Observa- 
tions, upon ¢ e, Education of the People ; addressed the 
Working ‘Classes and their Employers.” By E, W 
‘Yield, MA, Minister of Laura Chapel, Bath. 8vo.* 40 pp. 
general question respeoting eiication has recently. 
scussed by, us. at considerable length. Mr. Brougham’s 
Share in the controversy is entitled to more attention thanwas 
in.our last number, and we gladly avail 
Selves of Mr, Grinfield’s pamphlet inorder to bring the sub- 
more under the consideration of our readers... 
do Me have never seen. a, juster estimate of Mr. Brougham’s 
services :in, the cause of education, than.is contained in, the 
following passage :— 
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* He commenced, I believe, as a violent partizan of Mr. Las. 
caster against Dr. Bell; opposed and defamed the ‘ National 
Society for the Education of the Poor in the Principles of the 
Established Church ; for some time exclusively supported ‘the 
* British Schools ;' then vibrated between them and the * National? 
sought to form an alliance with both, and succeeded in gaining the 
confidence of neither ; then brought forward his Parliamentary bill, 
when ‘ the lukewarmness of many, and the honest, and by him, even 
to be respected scruples of some, have hitherto obstructed his de- 
signs: ( Introduction.) In a word, his whole career as a legislator 
on popular Education, has been hitherto a strange medley of bold 
attempts and impotent performances ;—of oscillations and defeats, of 
the most extensive theory, and of the most unsuccesstul practice. 
“ Still his ambition remains undaunted; and though, if we be- 
lieve his friends, ‘he has no other excitement than that general 
philanthropy, and that high-minded anticipation of the love and 
gratitude of posterity, by which patriots are supported, when they 
silently confer lasting blessings on their countrymen, without raising 
their passions, or making any demand on their applause ;’ (Edm. 
Rev.' No. 82, p. 508.) yet, he pursues this object amidst victory and 
defeat, with all his characteristic earnestness and avidity. It ap- 
pears, that he has been for some time engaged on a large and exten> 
sivé work on Popular Education ‘in its three branches,—lInfant 
Schools, —Elementary Schools (for reading and writing),—and Adult 
Schools ;’ and that the present Pamphlet is only a synopsis of his 
sentiments on the last : however, he seems to claim the whole 
as exclusively belonging to himself and his friends:—* Any meddli 
on the part of Government with the first (Isfant Schools !)w 
be inexpedient ; and with the last ( Adult Schools), perilous to’ civil 
and religious liberty.’ (Introduction.) < It is only with the second 
(Elementary Schools,) that the Legislature can safely interfere :' or, 
as the version runs in the Edinburgh Review, ‘ the interference uf 
Government may not only be safe but advantageous, and even ne- 
cessary in providing the means of Elementary Education for Children; 
but that no interference can be tolerated, in the smallest extents 
with the subsequent instruction of the people.’ ¢Numéer 8:, 
5 4 Now since Mr. Brougham, ‘ in concert ‘with those friendsiwhe 
hold the same doctrines, has endeavoured to establish Infant Schools, 
it seems to follow,’ he adds, ‘ from the same view | of the: snbject, 
that I should lend any little help in my power towards fixing) the 
public attention on the Education of Adudts :’ but, as the¢ Elemen- 
tary Schools’ ‘have been repeatedly brought before Parliament 
by the same authority, it also follows, that he looks upon ‘them with 
I the fondness and affection of a patron; and thus Popular Bdu 
cation, in all its branches, belongs to Mr. Broughanr and his’ friends: 
and ‘ from tail to snout the pig is eaten.’ ob 
_ * Jt has been necessary to premise these observations, to put my 
reader in possession of the large and extensive views. whichi Mr. B., 
and ‘his fellow-labourers in the North,’ entertain on this subject. 
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he speaks with the authority of a legislator ;+-the, empire of 
‘the Education of the People,’ he considers.as peculiarly his own ; 
invests himself with the importance of a dictator, .both. to, 
Senate and to the People; nor does he over-rate his dign jen, fn 
> mae ee if this empire should be conceded to his hands.” 


’ Phe’ sentence thus pronounced may seem severe ; but it is 
‘not more than the facts of the case require. The ast labours 
of Mr. Brougham are worse than useless, and Mr. Grinfield 
exposes the “absurdity of the schemes which are now in 
agitation 


* First, with ‘respect to Infant Schools, the establishment of 
which is of very recent date in this country, and which, notwith- 
standing all the encomiums of Mr. Brougham and his Northern 
allies, (See Edinburgh Review, May 1823, Art. VILL.) seem liable 
to many strong, if not unanswerable objections. It is the professed 
object of these Schools to save the trouble and attention of the poor 
towards their younger children, during the hours of daily labour ;- 
an object which, however, at first sight may appear benevolent and 
desirable, will, on turther examination, be found fantastical and 

rous.’ It is an attempt to do that by deputy, which it was:in- 
tended, by God and nature, that parents should do for themselves. 
it is: not desieable that the poor, any more than the rich, should be 
saved the trouble and the care of attending on their infant progeny. 
dt is the great tie which endears the relation of the parent and the 
child;—it is the bond of domestic prudence and economy ; and if 
once interfered with by meddling and officious charity, it will be 
found, that in our restless attempts of doing good, we shall bare 
nae an infinity of evil. 

« There is at present at work in this country, a most amiable, but 
as it appears to me, a most mistaken desire on the part of the bene- 
volent, to regulate and re-model nearly the whole life and manners 
of the labouring orders. New charities are springing up every. day, 
to the great injury of those which are already in existence ;—charities, 
many \of which: are of the most dubious and far-fetched tendency, 
and which, to speak plainly, seem to be the offspring of a vague and 
sickly philanthropy, rather than of a manly and healthy desire to, do 
what is acpepes and attainable i in bettering the condition, of the 
poor. iA 

‘Amongst novelties, is the attempt take 
children of eighteen months to the age of four eee and to murse 
them up ‘at such Infant Schools, at a time when. 
ranning about and playing in all: the carelessness and unconscious- 
ness of childhood. ‘The children are marched up and dows: the 
school with all the formality of a regiment; a degree of prematute 
knowledge is forced them, and a gréat doalcof 
do that which wou come of its own accor, i left later 


period. 
«Whether a child learn at the age of three or 06 Foi’ what is 
sheep ?—what is a cooper?—what casks are. made for?’ &c. 
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(Edin, Rev.,.No.76, p. 451.) it really is of very little consequence ; 
but it-is of great consequence that he should not become a formal, 
iggish little creature, which is always dressed in its best clothes, 
»which,;. instead of being allowed to tumble about at home, is 
kept in unnatural order by being kept under the eyes of gentlemen 
and ladies. Children are sufficiently cunning and artful, without all - 
these artificial attempts to spoil them beforehand ; and, for my 
I ‘had rather see them somewhat dirty in their apparel, and even 
occasionally with a scratch or a bruise, than behold them trained up 
in as which is suited only to the formality of Quakers, or to the 
sof Mr. Owen. 

As to allthe affectation of giving them better air, of teaching 
them better manners, &c. it can be considered nothing but the most 
arrant humbug, when the age and circumstances of the children are 
remembered. The air in which they were bred and born, and in 
which they must still spend the greater part of their lives, cannot, 
as we would charitably hope, be very deleterious to their constitu- 
tions ; nor is it likely to be much worse than that of a room in which 
so many children are collected. As to their manners and their 
tempers, they are quite as likely to be corrected by their parents, as 
by the official kindness of a hired teacher; and when their tender 
age is remembered, we think that none but a mother should be en- 
trusted with such correction. J have seen handcuffs for their litile 
arms, suspended in these Infant Asylums; and though I am disposed 
to believe that they were introduced only as objects of terror; yet, 
there was something so revolting in the spectacle, that it could not 
be beheld without indignation. 

“ But, after all, I am disposed to think, that the ill effects upon 
the children are trifling, if compared with those on the parents. 
I cannot conceive a greater injury that any man can do to another, 
than to save him the trouble of attending to his own duties ; and if 
any duties be less fitted than others to be discharged by proxy, the 
are those of a mother to her infant children. No advantages which - 
may accidentally arise from allowing more leisure or opportunity 
for work, can, in my opinion, possibly compensate for this inroad on 
domestic duty. The most virtuous of the poor are those which pay 
the niost attention to their young children ; and to attempt to stand 
between them and their offspring, by sending them to Infant Schools 
at this early period, is, in my view, to do an irreparable injury to 
their motives for prudence and sobriety. 

‘“ It might have been hoped, that the great and acknowledged 
evils arising from our poor laws, would have taught the people of 
this country the danger and difficulty of intermeddling with those 
laws of Nature on which the whole fabric of society is reared ; but 
attempts like these are calculated to bring about the very mischief 
which they seek to remedy. By doing away with the necessity of 
watching over theif infant children, you destroy a moral habit in their 
minds, which is of infinitely greater value than any that can be 

in ‘its stead. You teach the poor to be always ise 
from others, instead of depending on their own energies 
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exertions. You remove the of all restraints on viee ae 
»profligacy —the presence of their young children ; in a word, by 

bara derangement of their domestic economy, it is hard to say, 
how many evils you may occasion, whilst you are pursuing the 
phantoms of your benevolence.” * P. 5. 


_ Mr.Grinfield apprehends that these ridiculous establish- 
-ments will increase and multiply ; agreeing with him entirely 
in his estimate of their value, we think that he over-rates their 
probable success. He justly considers them an artful attempt 
- to prop up the Lancaster system ; but the Lancaster system 
has fallen beyond the power of redemption; low as it was 
when the “ Reply to Mr. Brougham” ap , it has sunk 
“ ten thousand fathoms deep” since that date. The British 
and Foreign School Societ halve held an anniversary meet- 
ing ; and well deserved ridicule is the result. The exhibition 
of Mr. O’Connell upon the stage; the edifying quarrel 
‘between him and the Methodists ; the plaintive story respect- 
ing dilapidated resources, unliquidated debt, an inattentive 
public ; the long list of foreign schools, established by an in- 
stitution which cannot pay its domestic debts; these are 
unequivocal symptoms of approaching dissolution—and the 
Infantine Seminaries will hardly obtain a reprieve. They 
‘were intended to answer the purpose which Mr. Grinfield 
anticipates and dreads ; but the shallow cunning of the con- 
trivers defeated its own object, and the whole scheme is now 
calculated to excite derision rather than alarm. 
_ The contrast between National Schools and Mr. Brougham’s 
Parochial Seminaries, is drawn with great spirit and fidelity : 
. “ T shall proceed to notice Mr. Brougham’s second division, viz. 
‘ Elementary Schools for reading and writing.’ _ And here the first 
remark which naturally arises is this,—that it is either a gross mistake, 
or a wilful misrepresentation, to describe the Schools of this kind as 
if they were wholly or chiefly employed with communicating the 
mere power of pronouncing or writing words or letters. And yet the 
whole argument which Mr. Brougham and his friends employ to de- 
monstrate the propriety of legislative interference with these Schools, 
is founded on this unaccountable mis-statement. ‘ The fundamental 
principle which merits attention in discussing this subject is, that the 
interference of the Government may be not only safe but advanta- 
geous, and even necessary in providing the means of elemen 
education for children; but that no such interference can be tolera 
to the smallest extent, with the subsequent instruction of the people. 
Ifa child be only taught to read and write, it is extremely immaterial 
by whom, or on what terms, he is put in possession of the instruments 
by which knowledge may be acquired. It would, no doubt, be a 
gross act of oppression, if the Government were to spend of the 
money raised hems the people at large, in forming Schools from which, 
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ions, certain classes of the community should be ex. 
taf. these schools are only so constructed 
no influence can result to the Govern 
undue bias be communicated to the minds of the children by has havin 
them taught the art of reading in semmaries connected with the 
establishment in Church and State. It is far otherwise with the use 
that may afterwards be made of the tools thus acquired.’ (See Edin. 
burgh Review, October 1824, p. 97-) It is probable that the reviewér 
imagined he was here making a very nice distinction between the 
Elementary and the Adult Schools’ but the distinction is founded 
‘on a most foolish assumption, viz. that at these Elementary Schools 
no moral habits, no religious principles, nothing is to be taught and 
nothing learnt but the abstract faculty of reading and writing ! What 
a strange notion must Mr. B. and his Northern friends possess of the 
ends and objects of popular education! As if no bias were to be 
communicated to the minds of the children, as if we were to educate 
the people on the principles of Rousseau, to leave them without 
rudder or compass to steer and reckon by. It was on these 
principles that Mr. 5. constructed his celebrated ¢ Education Bill} 
a bill that pleased men of no party, because it aimed at an object 
which it was neither possible nor ‘desirable to attain, viz. to leave the 
minds of children in a state of neutrality to all thorel, religious, and 
political opinions. 
* Here then we have arrived at the secret of all this ado abet 
* the education of the people,’ whether by Joseph Lan- 
caster, by Pestalozzi, or Emanuel Fellenburgh; by ‘ our amiable 
countryman, Robert Owen,’ or by all the worthies whose Christian 
names are so distinctly registered in Dr. Pole’s Pamphlet on Infant 
Schools. (Edin. Rev. No. 76, p. 443-)" P. 9. 


* What may be the object of Mr. Brougham and his friende'n 
establishing a system of popular education I do not pretend to say, 
but Jean speak-with some precision as to the views. which have 
actuated the friends and supporters of the National Schools..S0 
far from confining their endeavours to the mere communication’ of 
reading and writing, it is the grand design of this system to. ‘ train 
up the children in the way wherein they should \go,) to imspire their 
youthfal minds with the love and the fear of God, to impress them 
with feelings of moral responsibility, and to teach them that allreal 
knowledge must begin with the fear of the Lord.: _So far from:mak+ 
ing the elements of reading and writing the aim and. scope ‘of their 
instruction, the children are taught to such attainments'as 
merely subservient to a knowledge and discharge of their duties they 
are habitually brought up with a dias in favour of the existing order 
of things, obedience to civil governors is inculcated on: their minds 
as a oeniien duty; they are regularly taken to’ Church; habits of 
order and obedience are impressed upon them betimes, they are 
taught to restrain their 
duties of Christianity the motives of their and 
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"Phe respondent proceeds to investigate the nature of the 
Mechanies Institution, and his remarks upon this subject are 
well’ worthy the attention of our readers, © 


.“ According to Mr. Brougham’s representation we are to suppose 
that, « the Elementary Schools,’ being confined to the mere instruc- 
tion in, reading and writing, have no connection nor influence on the 
future character and conduct of the individual, who, upon quitting 
such schools, must begin his own education by entering upon what 
he very ambiguously denominates an Adult School. But there are 
few ns who can rightly conjecture what is meant by these words 
Mr. Brougham’s vocabulary. Hitherto it has been usual to signify 

y an Adult School, those. charitable institutions at which adults 
whose education has been neglected in their youth, may compensate 
for such defects by attaining. the knowledge of reading and writing. 
But we are introduced by Mr. Brougham’s pamphlet to another, and 
to us a very strange application of these expressions. Be it known, 
then, to all who are equally ignorant and uninformed, that an 
adult schoo] is henceforward to be. understood, a philosophical. in- 
stitute for the labouring orders, including a library and apparatus, at 
which lectures are delivered on Mathematics and Astronomy and 
Geology, on Chemistry and Hydrostatics, on Electricity, and. what 
surprises us most of all, ‘ on the French language ;' at. least,sach, 
gentle reader, was the course pursued by Professor Millington and 
by Dr. Birkbeck, and by Messrs. Phillips, Dotchin, Cooper, Newton 
and. Tatum, during last winter in our metropolis. It is proper to 
observe, that the peculiar and original merit of lecturing English 
workmen and mechanics on the French language belong exclusively 
to Mr. Black. (See “ Observations,” p.21.) Now we say, that as 
Mr. Brougham supposes nothing more to be taught in the Elemen- 
tary Schools than the mere faculty of reading and writing, it is plain 
the pupils must come to these Adult Schools very indifferently 
prepared to enter on such scientific investigations. It may be humb] 
suggested, that before this audience can take the full benefit of 
Dr. Lindsay's Chapel in Monkwell-street, or of Mr. Brougham’s 
omens, ‘ and surely,’ as he observes, ‘a scheme for the improve- 
ment of mankind could not’ be commenced under happier auspices 
than in. the place which so virtuous and enlightened a friend to his 
country had ‘once filled with the spirit of genuine philanthropy and 
universal toleration, (p. 21.); that the instructions which are fur- 
nished by Mr. Brougham’s Elementary Schoels should be somewhat 
enlarged; for I fear, that if he hereafter his Education 
Bill, it will be found beyond the omnipotence of Parliament, though 
assisted by all the justices in the kingdom, to render such ‘lectures 
uitelligible to those who have learnt only to read and to write. 

.“ But the subject is grave, and it demands the most grave in-. 
vestigation. If Mr. Brougham is serious in his wishes to give the. 
labouring classes a scientific education, nothing can be more absurd 
than to confine the Elementary Schools, at which they must be a 
Viously educated, to the mere objects of reading and wniting. It is. 
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plain that such schools ought then to be brought into harmony with 
such’ an object, and that the previous culture and improvement gf 
the mind should correspond to his ulterior designs, But in the 
rm oxy want of all proportion we can regard his scheme as nothi 
‘than the baseless fabric of a vision,’ as happily quite bern 
his or any man’s power to accomplish on a large and permang 
scale; but calculated, so far as it can be accomplished, to alarm 
sober and prudent persons amongst the middle and upper orders of 
society, and to render the labouring classes uneasy, unhappy, and 
dissatisfied. 
«“ To what extent the education of the people should be carzied, is 
a question on which a variety of opinions will be entertained, but no 
prudent man can doubt that in exact proportion to its extent oiight 
to be the pains and care bestowed on their elementary mstrud- 
tion. ‘To take a man who can only just read-and ‘spell’ and to invite 
him to lectures on Chemistry or Mathematics, is one of the mést 
absurd and ‘foolish ‘that was ever brought forward. It is 
exactly on minds like these, ‘ that a little learning is a dangerous 
thing ;’ all the previous habits and discipline are wanted. which 
might turn it to a good and beneficial account, the man becomes 
conceited and inflated by his supposed acquirements; and thus 
education would fall into disrepute from the mistakesand blunders 


of those who seem the most desirous to advance it.” P.12. 7 


This objection is unanswerable. Mr. Brougham aspiresito 
philosophical fame, and affects to promote philosophicatedp 
cation, What can he mean then, by saymg, that elémentary 
schools ought to teach nothing save reading. and writing ft 
is not difficult to discern why be makes this strange assertion; 
its object is to get rid of clerical superintendence. :' Readi 
and writing can be taught without the help of the pans 
priest, and ¢herefore Mr. Brougham asserts, that reading aad 
writing only shall be taught in his parish schools;owhen 
Parliament is weak tie to found them. But ‘he isnot 
prepared for Mr. Grinfield’s home thrust’;' he cannot show 
that the limited instruction communicated. in his parochial 
seminaries, is consistent with that mitiation into the mryatenes 
of science which the Mechanics Institute’ recommends atid 
offers. (low nom qu mwoTg 
Having gained this signal advantage over his opporient, 
Mr. Grinfield, we are inclined to think, pursues -his.tria 
too far; he proceeds to argue, that ‘* morals; history’ 
biography ” are to be carefully taught, before any attempt is 
made to give a philosophical and scientific edacation.’ He 
thinks that the labouring classes will reap more benefit-from 
literature than from art. | 1} 


_ A man whose hours are chiefly devoted to handicraft labotir oF 
mechanical operations is likely to derive far greater benefit from 


\ 
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reading On moral and misce}laneous subjects than from any 
into the philosophy of trade and commerce. He is like a plant 
which requires a change of soil, and to accomplish this change you 
must take himi off, if possible, from his daily and constant avocations 
Hence it will be found, that an instructive tale or history will be 
fthtich" more calculated to enlarge and improve his mind, than if he 
were to pore over the mysteries 6f steam and gas, or to confound 
himself with all the theories of Malthus or Ricardo.” P.15. ° 


{In conformity with this declaration Mr. Grinfield subjoins 
a Catalogue of Books which he considers proper for the Cot- 
tage Library; some of them may be useful to persons of all 
ranks and ages; and the greater portion will entertain and 
instruct the young. But if Mr. Grinfield supposes that. the 
full grown. mechanic or manufacturer is more likely to take 
an interest in the books here enumerated, than in books of 
science or art, we decidedly disagree with him. The labour- 
ing men in our great towns, and it is in great towns that they 
have most opportunity and most inclination for reading, are 
aware of the importance, and inquisitive respecting the secrets 
of chemistry or mechanics ; but what do they care for the 
. Paradise Lost, or ‘ Taplin’s Farriery,’ or ‘ Young’s Night 
Thoughts,’ or ‘ Quarles’s Emblems’? As long as we are 
surrounded by men who have risen from the ranks in conse- 
quence of mechanical skill, there can be no want of stimulus 
to. scientific:pursuits. If we wish to make the poor read and 
think; we must encourage them to apply in that quarter to 
which they are naturally inclined; and. all the information 
that we'have received from the populous manufacturing dis- 
tricts, concurs in stating, that the people will read upon scien- 
tific subjects much more readily than upon history or morals; 
the amusing narrative, or the moral poem, may occupy and 
improve ithe young, but the aged will apply more heartily to 
the!‘ mysteries of steam and gas.’ In fact the two things are 
80. strictly connected, that we deem Mr. Grinfield somewhat 
inconsistent for attempting to separate them; if he invites 
children to read) hi and poetry, he may be assured that 
grown up men will politics and philosophy. 
ivOnthe whole: Mr. Grmfield takes a correct general view of 
this. important subject, and comments upon various ‘portions 
with gteat effect... The concealed hostility. to’ the 
National .Sehools, which may be traced through rt of 
Mr. Brougham’s conduct,‘ is: detected and exposed: by his 
acute correspondent. | The absurdity of taking the Me-+ 
chanies Institutes out of the controul of the higher classes, 
#8 also clearly pointed out. The indispensable importance 
of religious education, is exhibited in colours, which the 
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lilosopher ‘and the fanatic can alone overlook. “If ‘Me 
rougham is encountered with equal spirit in other ge 
the sting may be extracted fides le new scheme s—he may 
become the unintentional promoter of our Parochial Libra- 
ries, and plans which were calculated to separate the people 
oon their instructors, may end in bringing them back to i 


Art. V. “ Who wrote EIKQN BAZIAIKH?” considered and 
answered; in two Letters to his Grace the Archbishop i 
Canterbury. By the Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, D.D. 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Rector of’ Burted 
with Uckfield, Sussex. London. John Murray. 1824. 8yo, 
10s, 6d. pp. 413. 


(Concluded from page 416.) 


Burt the reader cannot have forgotten, that Dr. Morley is 
one of three persons to whom Dr. Gauden, in his famous letter 
to Lord Clarendon, makes a reference, as being privy to his 
‘f t service.” Huis words are, “I once presumed yout 
Lordship had fully known that Arcanum; for so Dr. Morley 
told me, at the king’s first coming, when he assured me the 
greatness of that service was such, that I might have any pre 
rment I desired. This consciousness of your lordship (as I 
supposed) and Dr. Morley made me confident my affairs would 
be carried on to some proportion of what I had done, and, he 
thought, deserved.” oft 3 
Now, whatever was the service of which Dr. Morley was 
conscious, it is positively certain, that it was not the writing: 
of Icon Basilike; for the same Dr. Morley, when confernmig' 
with the Duke of York on religious matters, as stated above} 
reminds his royal highness, that the words which he was 
about to recite were uttered by his father, “that blessed 
martyr of ever-glorious memory,” and “ deserved’ to be 
ten in letters of gold, and to be engraved in brass or marble,” 
and then makes the quotation from the Icon which is given, 
a preceding paragraph. But what is still more to the put: 
pose, is the message which Dr. Morley sent to Lord Claren- 
don, when in exile abroad, by the mouth of Henry, thé som, 
and heir of that nobleman. In his way to the coast, young 
Hyde visited the aged bishop (Morley) at Parnham, to learn 
he had any commands to his ancient friend. — several 
other things which the bishop gave him in charge, he bade him, 
tell the old earl, “ That the king had very ill people about him, 
who turned all things into ridicule; that they endeavoured to 
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ng him to have a mean opinion of the king his father, and..to 
him that his father was not the aut book which 
"et the reader compare this anecdote, which is given. onthe 
authority of the who carried the megsage, 
with the statement of Dr.Gauden in the letter to which we 
have so often made a reference, and then draw his own con- 
clusion. ‘ How is it possible,” says. Dr. Wordsworth, “ that 
Morley could send these messages to Clarendon, if he believed 
at.the time Gauden to be the author, and if he were conscious 
in his private mind, that Clarendon knew that Gauden,.and 
not King. Charles, was the author of Icon Basiliké;; and 
further, if he knew, as the Gaudenians say, that he was. himeelf 
the person. who had imparted that secret to the Lord Chan- 
cellor? For my part, | count it impossible!” The youn 
Earl of Clarendon himself reasons in the same manner ; eon 
since we have made mention of his interposition in this .in- 
tricate inquiry, we may proceed one step farther, and quote 
paragraph from his letter to Mr. Wagstafte. a1dt Yo say 


« I cannot but observe, that. Mrs. Gauden in her narrative, says, 
that her husband meeting with Dr. Morley, he fell into conversation 
how sensible he was of the great services which he (Dr. Gs) had done 
his present Majesty, and the Royal Family, in composing and setting 
forth that excellent piece, called the King’s Book. If this were true, 
that Bishop Morley knew that Bishop Gauden had composed the 
King’s Book, and that he had acquainted Sir Edward Hyde with it, 
as the narrative says, I leave it to you or any one to judge, whether 
it were possible that Bishop Morley could hold that discourse with 
me that [ have mentioned. Every body knew the intimacy and 
friendship I had with that good bishop ; and he very well knew how 
entirely { was trusted by my father: so that it was impossible the 

could make that complaint to me of the endeavours used to 
persuade the king that his iather was not the author of: the book 
which goes under his name, if he had known or believed that Bishop: 
Gauden had composed it. And I am confident my father wouldhave 
laughed at the Bishop of Winchester for sending such an errand by 

me, if he had believed Bishop Gauden to have been the author of: 

that book. And I do verily believe my father would have told me 

upon that occasion, if he had had the least intimation that Bishop 
auden had composed it.” 


When, the. message from Bishop Morley was delivered-to’, 


Clarendon by his son, the old Earl exclaimed, Good God! 


thought the Marquess.of Hertford had satisfied the King inthat 


matter; an expression, it will be owned, which is somewhat, 


ambiguous ; but. which was understood by;him to whom. it 


was addressed, as giving utterance to the strongest conviction, 


possible, that Gauden had no share in the composition of the, 
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Icon Basiliké. “ 1 confess,” says young Clarendon, in the 
letter already quoted, “ I understood that my father thought 
the Marquess of Hertford had satisfied Kite Charles the 
Second that his father was the author of that book which oes 
under his name ; and the rather, because I never heard my 
father let fall the least word, as if he doubted the King’s being 
the author of that book.” 

It appears, then, that down to the year 1600, the belief in 
favour of the authenticity of the Jcon continued almost unin- 
terrupted. The direct ere ete claim of Gauden, may, 
indeed, for a moment, have shaken the confidence of the royal 
brothers ; but there is no reason to imagine that their doubts 
were lasting, or that they were not at length, to use the words 
of Clarendon, “‘ satisfied in that matter.” At all events, it is 
clear that Bishop Morley was firm in his belief; from the 
details just given, it is more than probable that the learned 
and upright chancellor soon recovered from the perplexity into 
which he was thrown, by the importunate letters of the Dean 
of Bocking. 

It may be right to mention, in order to explain certain 
allusions to the services of Gauden, that immediately before 
the return of the king, he put forth a large folio, entitled, 
“Tepa Aaxpua: Keclesie Anglicane Suspiria, a work, says Dr. 
Wordsworth, of very considerable talent and learning, and 
written, no doubt, in expectation of, and to promote the 
Restoration. It is manifest too, that Lord Clarendon had 
heard of this book, for while he was = at Brussels, on the 
eve of setting out for England, he speaks of it in the following 
terms, in a letter to Lady Willoughby, dated 20 March 1660; 
“ I pray, if the good doctor who undertook the conveyance of 
your book, hath not sent it away, desire him to get a book 
which I hear Doctor. Gauden hath published; concerning the 
Church of England, and send with it.” It is therefore very 
obvious, we think, that any conversation that may have taken 
place between Clarendon and Morley, in regard to Gauden’s 
services in the cause of the King and the Church, must have had 
a reference to this book, the Eccletie Anglicane. Suspiria ; and 
not at all to the Icon Basiliké, the authenticity of* which 
seems not to have been questioned by the one or the other. 

The second stages of this memorable controversy began 
about the year 1693, when certain documents, known by the 
name of the North Papers, were accidentally discovered. The 
son of Bishop Gauden, and a Mr. Arthur North, had married 
two sisters ; and when the former died, all the writings in his 
custody fell into the hands of his widow, who, afterwards requi~ 
ring some assistance in the settlement of her affairs, committed 
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them to the cafe of her brother-in-law, the gentleman already 
mentioned. Among these manuscripts Mr. North found'se-° 
veral notices relating to the Icon Basiliké; consisting of 
letters and other. papers, such as the famous narrative of Mrs. 


Gauden; sundry communications from official persons ; and.an- 
original autograph letter fromthe Lord Chancellor Hyde’ to” 
Dr. Gauden, after he became Bishop of Exeter; in which 1,8 
epistle is ‘to be found this very remarkable expression: The: i: if 
particular you mention has indeed been imparted to nie as a secret’; 

Iam sorry I ever knew it; and when it- ceases to be a secret, it: 

will please none but Mr. Milton. » 


In a pamphlet, entitled, Truth brought to Light, a summary 
of thooe paper was exhibited, atten cab a reference 
to “ Mr. Arthur North, merchant, now living at Tower-Hill,’ . 
London,” in whose hands they continued to remain. ‘In the ay 

1699, Mr. Toland: published his Amyntor, wherein was’ 
inserted the whole of Mrs. Gauden’s narrative, of which we 
have given all thaf is material in the beginning of this article. 
The lady’s statement, it has been seen, is very far from ‘being: 
accurate; and it oceurs to us at present to-mention another 
instance’ of her fallibility; as compared, at least, with the 
assertions of Dr.Walker. She says, that her husband, when 
it had pleased God to visit him with an infirmity, which he 
feared would prove fatal, resolved to acquaint: the king with 
the whole matter; because he saw many who were privy to it. 
were desirous to conceal it, and besides-the “ Duke of Somerset. 
was dead, and the Bishop of Winchester, the person who was 
best able to attest it, was very ill. These considetations made 
him go to his majesty; dnd having the opportunity of dis- — 
coursing privately with him, he told him the whole matter, as’ 
Ihave related it.’ The king was then pleased to entertain 
some discourse with my husband about it.” 

Now, hear Dr. Walker: “ I once asked him,” (meaning: 
Gauden) “ whether that King Charles the Second -knew that 
he wrote it? He gave me this answer; I cannot positively 
and certainly say he doth, because he was never pleased to 
take express riotice of it to me. But I take it for granted he 
doth, for I am sure the-Duke of York doth, for he hath spoken 
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of it to me, &c.” And again, in another part of his pamphlet, 
he remarks, Whereas it is said Gauden fold King 
Charles the Second, &c: Whoever said'so, said’'what wasnot 
8. He never told him. It is strange that he should himself bee)! ae 
tell the king, and yet not know the king knew it, but by in- — Aa 
ference, because the Duke,of York did.” Had,the Bishop of 
Exeter heard all this from his. wife. and well 
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have adopted the words of the poet, and said, “ Do you call. 
THIS backing your friends !” 
' Upon the appearance of the “ North Papers,” a swarm of 
pamphlets came out; containing a great deal of various evi- 
dence in favour of the authenticity of the Icon, and not a little 
of vigorous and learned argument in support of Gauden’s 
claims, But we have already anticipated many of the state- 
ments which belong to this ibvieias of the enquiry, and have 
only room for one or two declarations which ought not to be 
omitted. The first Major and is given on. 
the authority of the Reverend Carr Beck, in these words; 
“ Some years after the king’s trial, Major Huntington, at 
Ipswich, assured me, that so much of his majesty’s book as, 
contained his meditations before Naseby fight, was taken in, 
the king’s cabinet, and that Sir Thomas Fairfax delivered the 
said papers unto him, and ordered him to carry them to the 
king. And the major affirmed that he read them over before 
he delivered them, and that they were the same for matter and 
form with those meditations in the printed book: and that he 
was much affected with them; and from that time. became, 
a proselyte to the royalcause. He also told me, that whenhe 
delivered them tothe king, his majesty appeared very joyful, 
and said, he esteemed them more than all the jewels he had lost; 
in the cabinet *.” > 
The conversion of Major Huntington to the royal cause, and. 
his resignation of the commission which he held from the 
Parliament, are facts well known to the history of those 
eventful times ; and the above statement relative to the me- 
ditations, is farther confirmed by. the circumstance, that 
previously to his restoring the manuscript to the king, he gaye 
a reading of it to Sir Jeremy Whichcott, who “ transcribed 
seventeen chapters of it, as he would have done the whole, 
had not the major been in haste to.return it to his majesty.” 
We transcribe, without comment, the testimony of two of 
the kiny’s household attendants; and first.that of William. 
Levet, the faithful page of the bed chamber, which was written 
with his own hand, and left in possession of his son, a fellow 
of Exeter College, Oxford. ‘“ If any one has a desire to know 
the true author of a book, entitled, Icon Basiliké, I, one of the 
servants of King Charles the First, in his bed-chamber, do 
declare, that when his said majesty was prisoner in the Isle 
of Wight, I read over the above mentioned book (which was. 


* Cromwell said of this honest soldier, “ I employed Hentington ‘as the ma 


about the king; but he is so bewitched with bim that J] am afraid of bia. 
Independent Loyalty. Somer’s Tracts, - Vol. V. p. 164. 2d edition. 
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long before the said book was printed) in his bed chamber, 
writ with his majesty’s own hand, with several interlinings. 
Moreover, his majesty King Charles the First, told me, Sure, 
Levet, you do design to get this book by heart, having often seen 
me reading of it. I can testify also, that Royston, the printer, : aie 
told me, that he was imprisoned by Oliver Cromwell the . ae 
Protector, because he would not declare that King Charles | 
the First was not the author of that book.” I adie ted 
- The troubles and persecutions to which Royston was sub- 
jected, are also matter of history ; and in mentioning them, x iy! 
we are naturally reminded of the anecdote repeated on another ) 
occasion by Dr. Wordsworth, who relates, that. “‘ Bradshaw, 
the suitable president of the unhappy band of judges, when 
he had the bookseller Royston before him, and vainly endea- 
voured by promises and threats to induce him to deny that : 
the king was the author, demanded, in the very style of the 1) 
sanhedrim of old, “ How so bad a man, could write so good | 
a book.” be | 
~ The other servant of Charles, to whom we have alluded, is 
Herbert, who actually received from his majesty a manuscript 
copy of the Icon Basiliké. Ina very interesting memoir of 
the last two years of the king, addressed to Sir William 
Dugdale, he speaks as follows, in reference to the work in 
question: When confined in Carisbrook Castle, his majesty 
read “ Spenser’s Fairy Queen and the like, for alleviating 
his spirits after serious studies. And at this time it was (as 
is presumed) that he composed his book, called Suspirta Re- 
e ia, published soon after his death, and entitled, The K ing’s 

ortraiture in his Solttudes and Sufferings, which manuscript 
Mr. Herbert found amongst those books his majesty was 
pleased to give him.” 
_ We have now done with the facts of the case; of which, in 
justice to Dr. Wordsworth we are bound to observe, that the 
abridged form in which they are given, has greatly weakened 
the force and cogency. Still, let the reader take them as, 
they are, and then say candidly, whether it be possible, in the 
nature of things, that so many circumstances should concur to 
establish a position which had no foundation in truth. If it 
shall ever be proved that Gauden, and not Charles the First, 
was the author of Icon Basiliké, we must then consent to 
relinquish all confidence in human testimony, and all réliance 
upon moral probability and reason. History may then be pro- 
nounced a fable; and philosophical investigation into ancient 
records, the emptiest of dreams. 
. Of the Second Letter, addressed to the Archbishop, and in +] 
which appears the third stage of the controversy, some account “ag 
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must now be gem. To perceive, indeed, the power and 
the value of the reasoning contained in this portion of 
the yolume, it must be read as it stands in the original, 
pregnant with learning, loyalty, and zeal, and supported by 
a logic always strong and clear, and sometimes veheme 
impetuous, and indignant; for it is here that Dr. Words. 
worth sums up the evidence and addresses the jury; sets forth 
the utter improbability of all Gauden’s pretensions, the con- 
tradictory averments of his witnesses, and the suspicious 
nature of all his and, all, e ex- 
poses with trium t effect, the character of that digni- 
tary’s motives, ae and circumstances in which. he = 
fered his claim, and the mean, mercenary, and despicable 
grounds upon which he urges, with all the importunity of a 
common beggar, his supposed title to preferment. 
_ In glancing over what we have already written, we do not 
ive that we have omitted a single argument in favour of 
r.Gauden’s claims in reference to the Icon Basiliké. It 
may be thought, indeed, that we have not given sufficient 
importance to the fact, that, besides the manuscript of the 
work, now mentioned, there was another collection of papers 
taken by the parliamentary army at Naseby, and afterwards 
ret to the king; and, consequently, that we have not 
placed in their nage light the nts of those wniters 
who maintain, that the sheets which were restored to his 
majesty by the hands of Major Huntington, had no connec- 
tion with the Icon Basiliké, but were, in reality, the un- 
finished work of Sir Edward Walker, entitled, ““ Memorials 
of the War.” In detailing the evidence collected by Dr. 
Wordsworth, in support of the Naseby copy of the royal me- 
ditations, we certainly had not any intention to conceal that 
the manuscript of a different tractdid fall, on the occasion 
alluded to, into the hands of the victors, and that it was 
afterwards recovered for the king, through the influence of 
one of the popular commanders. Of the latter production, 
we shali here transcribe the account which was given of it 
py the author, Sir Edward Walker himself, when he was 1i- 
duced to gratify public impatience, and put it forth to the 
world in a separate form, under the title, we believe, of 
Historical. Discourses. 
« About the middle of April 1645, I finished it, and presented it 
to his ‘majesty, who graciously accepted it, and read it over to his 
setisfaction, From him it came into the hands of. Lord Digby, wha 
igning to polish it, carried it with him; so it was taken atthe 
Naseby, and fell into the hands of the then Lieutenant 
General Cromwell, who discoursing of it at the surrender of the 
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Devizes, it came to. my knowledge. Two years after this, when his 


majesty was at. Hampton Coutt, I informed him where it was: so 
his majesty, by the means of an officer of the army, got it, and put 
it into my hands to be copied; which I caused to be done, and de- 
livered the copy to his majesty. . The original I kept by me, and 
when I came out of England di of it. Thus much for the 
subject, and through whose hands it came.” ) iene 
The only circumstances which are common to this manu- 
script, and that of the Icon, are, that they were both taken 
at Naseby, and both restored tothe king. There is no other 


int of similarity, no other mark of sameness. The ore was 


in possession of Lord Digby, and was, it may be presumed, 
captured among his ba 


ge; the other is admitted on all 
hands to have been in his majesty’s cabinet, and to have 
constituted a part of the royal spoil. The first was in the 
hand-writing of the king; the second was entirely written 
by Sir Edward Walker, and had merely a number of inter- 
lneations and corrections inserted by his master. The one 
is said to have fallen into the possession of Cromwell; the 
other is always represented as having been restored by Fair- 
fax, or at least through the intercession and influence of that 
commanding ofticer. Nor is there assuredly any improba- 
bility in the fact itself, that there were two manuscripts 
taken and restored. In truth, as Dr. Wordsworth observes; 
the parliament themselves have told us, that some papers of 
the rae they did find at Naseby, besides those private 
letters to his queen and others, which they so barbarously 
published. ‘“ We have,” they say, “ other papers for our 
warrant, were they not too numerous and vast, and too much 
intermixed with other matter, of no pertinence for publication at 
this time.” And Clarendon, in his Full Answer, remarks, 
that “after their opening his breast, and examining his most 
reserved thoughts, by searching his cabinets, perusing his 
letters, even those he had written in cypher to his dearest 
consort, the queen, and his private memorials, they have not 
been able to fix a crime or error upon him, which,” &c, 
Every candid person, we think, will agree with the master 
of Trinity, that such expressions as these could not apply to 
& mere jotirnal of military proceedings, kept by the secretary 
at war; and had there not been some more direct proof to 
establish the identity of the Icon, and the memorial of Sir 
Edward Walker, the doubts which have existed respecting 


the Naseby copy of the former could never have been 


entertained. | 
The proof which is usually a ed to in support of the 
opinion, that the papers delivered to the king by. Major 
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Huntington were confined to the memorial of the war, is 
drawn from a statement bearing the name of Sir William 
Dugdale; of which the following is the substance. “ That 
after the king was brought to Hampton Court, his maje 

there acquainting the major with the loss of that book (the 
Icon Basiliké) at Naseby fight, and desiring him to use his 
interest to regain it, he (the Major) did apply himself to 
General Fairfax, and by his means obtained it; it bei 


_ bound up in a white vellum cover; and as he remembers all 


the chapters in it were written by the hand of Sir Edward 
Walker, but much corrected with interlineations by the 
king’s own hand (the prayers being all wntten with the king’s 
own hand), which he says he knew very well so to be.” 
_ This is the purport of a re/ation said to have been made 
by Major Huntington to Sir William Dugdale, in the month 
of June 1679; and which, together with Sir Thomas Her- 
bert’s Memoirs of the two last years of the king, and two 
short narratives, by Colonel Edward Cooke and Sir Henry 
Firebrace, was pubjished in 1702: the editor stating, that 
the whole were “‘ copied from a manuscript of the nght 
reverend the Bishop of Ely, lately Sinan ; and as Iam 
credibly informed (says he), a copy of the several originals 
is now to be seen among the Dugdale manuscripts, in Oxford 
library.” 

T sé relation now mentioned is dated 1679; but two years 
after, that is in 1681, Sir William published his Short Vtew 
of the Troubles in England, in which he supplies the succeed- 


ing narrative. 


~ T shall make it appear,” says he, “ from the testimony of very 
credible persons yet living, that the king had begun the penning of 
these meditations long before he went from Oxford to the Scots. 
For the manuscript itself, written with his own hand, being foundin 
his cabinet which was taken at Naseby, was restored to him after 
he was brought to Hampton Court, by the hand of Major Han- 
tington, through the favour of General Fairfax, of whom he obtained 
it; and that whilst he was in the Isle of Wight, it was there seen 
frequently by Mr. Thomas Herbert, who then waited on his majesty 
in his bed-room ; as also by Mr. William Levet.” 


The statement now transcribed is the only one that ever 
was published by Sir William Dugdale; the other havin 
been merely found among his papers after his death, 
was perhaps nothing more than the memorandum of @ con- 
versation which he had held on the subject with Major Hun- 
tington. Besides, it was given to the world by an anony- 
mous editor, almost twenty years after the demise of Dng- 
dale, without any voucher annexed, that it was ever meaut 
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for the public eye. In fact, the contrary is to be presumed, 
from the very remarkable circumstance, that Sir William, 
having himself published on the subject, must be supposed 
to have inserted in his work all the authentic information 
that he could obtain; and we are permitted to infer, that he 


“eecwenywe as that which we have now described. Had 
the two accounts been found in the repositories of Sir 


did not make use of the notice which he left behind him, : ate 
merely because he regarded it as deficient, either in correct- : Bi 
ness, or in What historian,” exclaims Dr. Words- 
worth, ‘‘ can stand the test, if that which may, perhaps, be i AL ' 
no better than the first rude collections of his portfolio, nay, i ie 4 
erhaps, than. his forsaken errors, is to be alleged against tne te 
im when he is in his grave, for the mature and authentic i ci b i} 
story, upon which alone we will suffer his reputation to be ee 
It is impossible, we think, for an honest enquirer into his- at Ng ; 
torical truth to Jay any stress on a document so extremely i, hay fs 


i 

William, both unpublished, and posterior in date to the work i ; 
which he gave to the world on the same subject, there would “eke 
have been room for balancing the amount of probability 
which belonged to each of them respectively ; but when we a4 4: ta 
see the one statement published, and the other rejected, and ' heme 
observe, that the date of the rejected one is two years prior aoe 
to the publication ‘of the Short View of the Troubles, we are Bil |: RRs 
compelled to admit the conclusion, that the author had dis- ey a he 
covered in the latter such errors, as to render it unfit fora ee 


place in a volume, for the accuracy. of which his name and 
character were pledged. Yet, it is on this slender ground 
that Mr. Laing, the author of a History of Scotland, rests, his 


main argument against the authenticity of the Icon Basiliké. ae 
He maintains, that the Memorial of the War, in the hand- hae 
writing of Sir Edward Walker, was the only book lost: at an 
Naseby, and returned by Huntington to the king. “ At the aH i 
distance of thirty years, he (the major) converts it without Hen | 
scruple into the which should teach historians how to 
estimate his veracity, in the noted apology for resigning his Wes 
command.” 
For the direct evidence which has been again and again re? | 
brought forward to prove, that a copy of the leon was cap- Mail 4 
snail at Naseby, restored to the king, and never afterwards Bia 
entirely lost sight of, till its publication in the spring of 1649, ‘ae 
we refer the reader to Dr. Wordsworth’s able performance, Po tall 
or to the summary which we have given of it in the former Petes 
division of this article. We now proceed to the second part ei4 
‘of our subject, the object of which is to examine into the geaed 
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nature of the internal evidence with which we are suppli 
and to determine from the spint: and facts contained: in the 
dcon Basilike, the comparative probability of the reputed 
authorship. 

We dismiss at once that portion of the argument which 
respects the style and talent of the so a being read 
to admit, that both King Charles and Dr. Gauden were su 
ficiently equal to such a task, if placed in circumstances 
calculated to inspire the feelings and reflections which form 
the subject matter of it. The royal meditations have per- 
haps, in point of ability and good writing, been rated too 
highly; as the work of a cultivated genius, and of a very 
refined imagination. In our eyes they are chiefly remark- 
able for propriety of diction, a deep sentiment of piety, and 
a happy use of scriptural language; but, at all events, they 
were certainly within the range of Gauden’s: powers, could 
he have known enough of the king’s mind and business to 
incorporate them with his religious contemplations. | 

From the very materials of the work, it must be obvious to 
every one, that the person who wrote it, if it was not written 
iene king himself, must have been very closely connected 
with the person of his majesty, been Smiliar wtih his modes 
of thought and expression, and even been acquainted with 
several of his most important views and political secrets. It 
is for this reason that Milton, and the other authors, who, at 
a very early period, called in question the authenticity of the 
Icon, uniformly alluded to some court parasite, prelatical 
Levite, or household priest, as the penman of the king's book; 
and as Gauden was never numbered among his majesty’s 
attendants, was personally unknown at court, and even dis- 
tinguished for a supposed attachment to popular principles, 
his name was never mentioned as that of a person who was 
at all hkely to be either privy or assistant in such an under- 
taking. He had never been the king’s chaplain: never but 
once preached in the audience of the sovereign ; and on that 
occasion, he speaks of himself as “a stranger to the place, and 
no way proportionable to so great and sacred. a presence.” 
He had but recently received the honorarium of a silver 
tankard from the Parliament, for delivering in their hearing 
a very uncourtly sermon; and itis perfectly certain, from @ 
variety of facts, some of which we shall shortly mention, that 
Dr. Gauden was by no means particularly well affected either 
towards Charles, or the principles of his government. For 
example, Dr. Walker assures us, that there was no such inter-. 
course between his patron and the king, as would justify the 
conjecture, that his majesty had given tothe Dean of Bocking’ 
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the Icon Basiliké, for-the purpose of revision. “ How should 
Dr.Gauden,” says he, “ receive the book from. the king ? 
He was utterly unknown to him; lived at a great distance 
from him in the Parliament’s quarters ; and was under pre- - 
judice with the royal party?” In a word, among all*the 
figuring characters of the times, we know none more unlike 
than Gauden to seek or to find the employment which has 
added to his name so ambiguous a celebrity. We ask; with 
the Master of Trinity,~How was it possible that, “ under 
such circumstances, Gauden should catch those exquisite 
touches of the royal character, that intimate knowledge of 
all his turns of thought and expression, nothing short of 
personal identity ; and that most copious, complete, and un- 
erring acquaintance with all his circumstances and concerns, 
in which the Icon Basitike abounds, or rather of which it 18 
- But might not the defects of Gauden’s personal knowledge 
of the king’s feelings and affairs be supplied by information 
from others. Who, then, were his friends and associates 
prior to the murder of Charles, and,- of course, during the 
period that the Icon Basiliké was written? Dr. Wordsworth 
shall answer this question. 
“ The worthy friend whom he selected as the instrument for 
conveying to his pe A Fairfax), and the rest of 
the council of war, his “ Religious and Loyal Protestation,” 
was Cromwell’s kinsman, Colonel Whaley, whom; with ve 
little ceremony, Sir Philip Warwick designates’ as’ a “ ridis 
culous fanatick, as well:as a crack-brained: fellow;” and 
Clarendon speaking of him as placed in guard over the king, 
describes as.“ a man of a rough and brutal temper, who offered | 
great violence to his nature when he ap d to exercise 
any civility and good ‘mauaners.” Gauden was tutor to 
Mr. Rich, a son of Lord Rich, a grandson of. the Earl of 
Warwick, and married to one of Cromwell’s daughters. He 
himself espoused a daughter of the Baronet family of the 
Russells of Chippenham, a family at that time by no means 
distinguished for loyalty; and it was a connexion of which 
Gauden was proud. Colonel Rich, of whom it was sworn 
at the trial of the regicides, that he sat up at Windsor when 
the consultations were going on for the murder of the king, 
along with Cromwell, Ireton, and Hugh Peters, “ till two. 
or three o’clock in the morning, ‘very ‘privately together,” 
appears to have been another of his associates; and his: 
tron was Rich’s kinsman, Robert Earl of Warwick, whose 
ouse at Lees in Essex, at the very time when Gauden, and’ 
afterwards. when ‘his friend Walker, was domestic chaplain 
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there, is described by Anthony a Wood, as “ the common 
receptacle of all the schismatical preachers in those parts.” 
Again, is there any appearance in any of Gauden’s avowed 
‘writings that he possessed knowledge, personal or borrowed, 
of the king and his affairs? None! Till the Restoration 
was at hand, he is not observed in any of his works, to speak 
about the king at all; and when that event was no longer 
doubtful, and the Dean of Bocking prepares to come forward 
with his offering of loyalty, in the form of his Ecclesta An- 
licana Suspiria, the only two circumstantial facts which 
e mentions in relation to Charles, are taken from Stephen 
‘Marshall and Hugh Peters! To use the words of our inde- 
fatigable and learned author, we are warranted to assert, 
that Gauden has no where shewn any considerable degree of 
familiarity with the private concerns of the king, or with his 
public transactions; with the official documents, state pa- 
pers and declarations, that came out either on the king's 
side, or on that of the Parliament. There is no appearance 
that his thoughts dwelt much — the eventful history of 
the late tragical times; though the subjects upon which he 
writes are such as. would naturally "have manifested it had 
that been the case. If he had written the Icon Basiltké, it 
is hardly possible but that we should have seen his mindat 
times overtlow with kindred effusions. ‘ From what we have 
seen of him, is it cc 4 way conceivable that Gauden should 
even have entertained such a design? A man sitting down 
to write in the person of another, must feel within himself 
strong motives, due qualifications, suitable opportunities; or 
the certain fate which awaits him is detection and ignominy. 
Now are these things so; is any one of them so? Are they 
not all directly otherwise in the case of Gauden? We have 
a book which, not at the time, but twelve years after, he 
tells us is Ais. Prima facie, is this likely? So far as our argu 
ment has proceeded, does it seem probable? Verily, I think 
I must say, that as, at all events, I consider the Icon Basiliké 
to be one of the most impossible books in the world for any 
one to have written except its avowed author, so, as fart as 
we have yet gone, I think Dr. Gauden one of the least likely 
men then alive to have entertained, at the time when it was 
written, the thought of attempting to write, and of the least 
likely to have been able ever to write that book.” 
But granting that a man who had herded with schismaties 
and rebels, who had received a silver tankard for preaching 
up popular tenets in the hearing of Parliament, and whose 
associates and friends were all suspected persons, should be 
smitten atJength with “ a just and generous loyalty,” and 
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determine, in the strength of that sentiment, to write a book 
in defence of the king; is it probable that he would: have 
adopted the plan of Icon,’‘and given a record of feelings and 
events for so many years, the most of which, for the object 
in view, were entirely useless or superfluous? If the book 
was written at the late period at which, on the supposition 
that it is the work of Gauden, it must’ have been written, if it 
was written, as the friends of Gauden say, for publication 
and not for use; and if the chief aim in its publication was to 
save the life of the king, how comes it, says Dr. Wordsworth, 
that out of eight-and-twenty chapters, two only, or three at 
the most, relate to those portions of the king’s history, when 
his life could be said to. be in any danger (except by the 
sword); or how comes it, that not more than two or three 
chapters treat of events which had occurred within the last 


year and a half of the life of the king, and that not more appear ~ 


to have been even written within that distance of time from 
his murder ; in which time however, the whvle must certainly 
have been written, if it was the work of Gauden?: ‘From 
considerations of a like nature, continues the Doctor, to me 
itis very extraordinary, that a man, writing at the time, and 
with the designs upon which Gauden must have written, 
should come to touch at all upon such topics, and those so 
long gone by, as his Majesty’s Repulse at Hull, the Fate of 
the Hothams, or the Uxbridge Treaty. ‘ And it is extraor- 
dinary again, how, in the time prescribed, Gauden, without 
premeditation and exercise, having to become as it were 
a little child; havmg to build himself up into a new man, 
could collect the materials to write upon so many different 
subjects, spread over a space of six or eight years, and yet 
preserve with no confusion, no misteke, with not the slightest 
chronological, or other flaw or failure, the most entire con- 
sistency and harmony of the parts one among another, and 
with the history and records of the time. This 1 maintain is 
the case; and if it be not, then let it be shewn. » I cannot 
show it. If I could, I would do so.” tar in 
. It is equally well urged by Dr. Wordsworth, that, as the 
object of the Icon Basiliké, on the Gaudenian hypothesis, 
was to save the life and vindicate the character of the king, 
it cannot but be extremely surprising that, in the'very hoar 
of danger, when the sentence was impending, and ‘the bloody 
tragedy in hand, no direct appeal showldl be made to the 
commiseration or indignation of the people, in reference: to 
the perilous state in which the sovereign was placed: » A most 
pathetic effect is indeed produced ; but it is produced by the 
suppression of almost every thing of moving and tragical 
*pplication; by the omission of the very. circumstances on 
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which Gainden could have dilated the most vehemently, and 

at the greatest length. 
'Bhe-plan of ‘the Icon, we repeat, is the very last which 

anauthor would adopt, who wished to produce, in a short | 


‘ time, a spirited work for an urgent occasion. A vivid appeal 


to the feelings of the multitude would not seek the circuitous 
channel of a diary, nor waste its energy in a recapitulation 
of forgotten incidents, and in minute casuistical reasoning, 
Nor would .the advocate of Charles have indulged in the 
numerous self-accusations, with which the royal soliloquies 
abound. It would not have made the king confess that he 
had been guilty of “an act of so sinful frailty, that it di» 
covered more a fear of man than of God; whose name and 
place on earth no man is worthy to bear, who will avoid in 
conveniences of state by acts of so high injustice as no 
public convenience can expiate or compensate.” Gauden, 
in particular, would not have made the king say, in reference 
to episcopacy, “If any ‘shall impute my yielding as my 
failing and sin, I can easily acknowledge it; but that is no 
; t to do so again, or much worse, I being now mote 
canvinced in that point.” Could :Gauden possibly have in- 
serted in the Icon, a work by which he meant to deceive thé 
world, and render himself chargeable with a heinous forgery; 
the following remarkable words: ‘ As good ends cannot jus- 
tify evil means, so tior will evil beginnings ever bring forth 
conclusions, unless God, by a miracle of mercy, create 

ight out of darkness, order out of our confusions, and peace 
out of our passions.” Is it conceivable, that a man would gos0 
far out of his way to cover himself with just condemnation? 
To introduce such a reflection, while the hand was actually 
employed in fabricating a piece of deceit, was to commit an 
act of gratuitous suicide! But such sentiments and ex 
pressions were not new to the king; for we find in a letter, 
which however could never have been seen by Gauden, 
a similar observation, arising from the view of similar cit 
cumstances, “ If episcopacy were to be introduced: by this 
I would not do it; because I am as much bound in con 
science to do no act to the destruction of monarchy, as to 
resist heresy; all actions being unlawful where the means are 
not lawful, let the end be never so just. I conclude this 
with conjuring thee, that thou never abandon one particular 
good friend of our’s, which is a géod cause.” * 
The parallelism supplied in the two last sentences, reminds 
us of a species of argument which is very powerfully em 
ployed by Dr. Wordsworth, and which was suggested to 


* Clarendoa Papers, Vol, II. p, 313. Newcastle, December 19, 1646. 
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him by. certain remarks made in’ 


Philip 


509 
regard to the Icon, by Sir 


Warwick and Bishop Bumet. The former observes; 


“ though I cannot say I know that he wrote his Icon Basiliké, 
or Image, which goes under his.own name’; yet { can say, 


I have heard him, even to my unworthy - 


Say many. 
those things it contains.” was bred up,” 


“with a high veneration of this book; 


when I he 


remember 


how some denied it to be his, I asked the Earl 


of Lothian about it, who both knew the king very well, and 


loved him very little. 


for he said, he heard him say ag 


that are found in that  bvok. 


He seemed confident it was own work; 


reat many of thase very: periods 


theretore :very . naturally 


occurred to Dr. Wordsworth to enquire, whether there be 


any sayings of the king yet extant, which may be com 
with language and sentiments of the 


it bein 


obvious that, in proportion to the number and exactness 0 


the parallelisms thereb 
authentici 
demonstration. As far at least as 


discovered, the argument for the 
of the Meditations approaches to an absolute 


auden is concerned, such 


an argument is perfectly conclusive; for how could Charles’s 
thoughts and expressions find a place in the writings. of 
a man who had never heard the.sound of his. voice. 


_ We cannot do justice to this species of evidence 


ab- 


stract or quotation : but the following instances willsuffice'to 
shew the manner and effect of Dr. Wordsworth’s researches. 


0) “ The treaty being begun 
at Newport, in the Isle of Wight, 
we did all hope for a happy 
conclusion thereof; his Majesty 
having whatsoever they 
could ask, saving his conscierice 
and the damnation of his own soul, 
which his Majesty once told me, 
he thought. they aimed at.”— 
From Herbert's Memoirs, p. 195; 
edit. 1702. 

(2.) “ He had- neither the at- 
tendance of his own domestic 
servants, chaplains, or liturgy of 
the church ; under all which he 
cally deported himself, as being 

y mself; as bei 
above complaints or bewallings 
as he himself was pleased to tell 


me.” — From Warwick's Memoirs, . 


'.(1.) “ But being daily, by the 
best disquisition of truth, more 
confirmed in the reason and reli- 

ion of that to which I am swo 

ow can any man, that wisheth 
not my damnation; persuade me 
at once to so notorious and com- 
bined sins of sacrilege and per- 
jury ?”— From Icon ‘Basiliké, 
chap. xvii. 


(a) feel. it at last 
to their cost, that it ia impossible 
those men should’ be really ten- 
der of their fellow-subjects liber- 
ties, who have the hardiness to 
use their king with so severe 
restraints, against all laws, both 
divine and human: under which 
yet I will rather perish than com- 
plain to those, who want nothi 
to complete their mirth 
triumph but such music.” — From 
Icon Basiliké, chap. xv. 
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(3-) “ Whilst he was at his 
Ss says Sir Philip 
arwick, describing the events 
of the fatal goth of January, 
“ Nye and some other bold-faced 
ministers knocked at his door ; 
and the bishop (Juxon) going to 
open it, they told him they came 
to offer their service to pray with 
the king. He told them that the 
king was at his own private de- 
votians: however he would ac- 
quaint him. But the king resolv- 
ing not to send out to them, they 
had the modesty to knock again; 
and the bisho ing who 
they were, told the king it would 
be auc to give them some 
answer. kin replied, then 
says he) thank them from me 
or the tender of themselves : but 
tell them plainly, that they that 
have so often and so causelessly 
with me in this agony. 

on if they please, and rit 
thank them for it, pray for me.” 
—From Warwick's Memoirs, p. 


343- 

(4.) “ Yet for all this, God 
forbid I should be so ill a Chris- 
tian as not to say that God's 
judgments are just upon me. 
Many times he does pay justice 
by an unjust sentence ; that is 
ordinary. I will only say this, 
that an unjust sentence that I 
suffered to take effect, is now 
punished by an unjust sentence 
upon me.”"—Frem King Charles's 
Speech on the Scaffold, 1649. 


(3.) “ One of the 

faults some men found with the 
Common prayer-book, I believe: 
was this, that it taught them to 
pray so oft for me; to which 
petations they had not loyalty 
enough to Amen, nor yet 
ity enough to forbear re. 

hes, and even cursing of me 
in their own forms, instead of 
praying for me. 

“ have sometimes 

the un-christianness of those 
nials might arise from a displea- 
sure some men had to see me 
prefer my own divines before 
their ministers; whom, though 
respect for that worth and pie 
which may be in them; yet 
cannot think them so proper for 
my present comforters or physi- 
cians, who have (some of them 
at least) had so great an influence 
in occasioning these calamities, 
and inflicting these wounds upon 
me.”—From Icon Basiliké, chap- 
ters xvi. and xxiv. 


(4.) “ How God will deal with 
me, as to the removal of these 
and indignities, which 

is justice, by the very unjust 

hands of some of my subjects 
hath been pleased to lay upon 
me, I cannot tell: nor aml 
much solicitous what wrong I 
suffer from men, while I retain 
in my soul what I believe is right 
before God. 

“ Teach me to learn righ 
teousness by Thy judgments; 
and to see my frailty mi: 
ahed While I was persuaded, 


shedding one man's blood, t0. 
prevent after troubles, Thou hast, 


_for that,among other sins,brought 


upon me,and upon my kingdoms, 


great, long, and heavy troubles.” 
—From Icon Basiliké, chapters 


xxvii. and ii. 
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In the above passages there is unquestionably a striking 


resemblance both in sentiment and language ; and when we: 


reflect that Gauden had no access to the king, and had no 
means of seeing the private journals in which the royal. 
sayings are recorded, the comcidence ts, without doubt, ‘re- 
markably curious, and seems to afford one of the strongest 

fs that could any where be found, to substantiate the 
authenticity of the Icon. 

Dr. Wordsworth indulges his eloquence in a fine contrast. 
between the firm and uncomplaining temper of King Charles, 
and the impatient clamorous importanity of Dr. Gauden ;. 
leaving it to the reader to judge whether the Jcon Basilike 
and the mean, craving, cringing letters to Clarendon and 
the Earl of Bristol, were likely to come from the same hand. 
But we must reserve room for an extract from a pamphlet of 
the bishop’s, written, as he tells us, about ten days after the 
king’s death, for the sake of comparing it with a passage in 
the Icon, on the subject of forgiveness. This tract, of which 
we shall say more by and by, is entitled, “ A just Invective 

ainst those of the Army, and their Abettors, who murdered 
King Charles I. and contains the following address to the 
officers and soldiers:— 


“ Go on, you Apollyans, you Abaddons, in the spirit of Anti- 
christ to fill up the measure of your abominations, till you are drunk 
with blood He stumble and fall together. Q you locusts, the blackest 
smoke, and noisomest vapour that ever the breath of the bottomless. 
pit exhaled, or sent forth into the christian world. We assure you, 
that you are now looked upon by all sober and honest minds, as the 
heaviest and filthiest Jncubuses that ever oppressed church or. state 
as the legions of unclean spirits, which, by diabolical arts and magic 
of hypocrisy, have got possession of this church and kingdom, ‘till 
Christ by his power cast ye out, and suffer you like the niack 
swine, » ss the just judgment of God, to be hurried headlo 
by your own terrors, and despairs, into the lake that burns: wi 
fire and brimstone. den 

“ You are like cursed Chams, not mockers only, but murtherers 
of the Father of your country; impudent ravishers both of church 
and state,to satisfy your most abominable lusts of tyranny, covet- 
ousness, and all licentious prophaneness.—Monsters of men, putrid 
apostates, execrable saints, pidines sinners, traitorous tyrants, 
what have you to plead for or palliate with your late horrid outrages 
and unparalleled villanies. Nor do we doubt but all the curses 
written in the book of God, which, like that of Meroz, have been 
causelessly, factiously, and falsely, by some of your double-faced 
Januses (he here refers to his friend and neighbour Stephen Mar- 
shall), firmly imprecated upon the king, and his loyalist subjects, 
will coltainh overtake and fall upon you and your viperous genera- 
tion. We doubt not, God will at last cast you, who are our sin, our 
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death, our-hell, into the lake that burns with fire and brirnstene 
forever. How can such Zimris, who have: trai slain: such: 


Charles II.) by God’s blessing, and his subj assistance, 
in destroying his dear father and eur dread sovereign, to go down 
to the grave in peace, or to die a dry death, who have shed the 
blood of war, in a time when all differences were by a treaty drawn 
to a peace and union.” 
After this peruse the following extract from the Icon Basi- 
liké, and say whether, in the nature of things, it be possible 
that the same heart could conceive and the same hand write 
the above “ Invective,” and the Royal Meditations.  _, 


If Thou wilt bring me again with prece, safety and honour, to 
my chiefest. city and my parliament; if Thou wilt 


in this or.the other world? Nor will, we hope, our 


sword of justice into my hand to punish and protect; then wil 

make all the world to.see and my very enemies to enjoy the benefit 
of this vow'and resglution .of Christian chatiey, which I now mak 
unto. Thee O Lord. ‘As I do fréely pardon for Christ’s sake, those 
that have offended me in any kind ; so’my hand’ shall never ‘be 
against any man, to revenge what is past, in regard of any partiti- 
_ * We have been mutually punished in our unnatural divisions. 
For Thy sake, O Lord, and for the love of my Redeemer, havel 
purposed this in my heart, that I will useall means in the wayiof 
amnesty and indemnity, which may most fully remove all fears;ent 
| jealousy in forgetfulness. Let Thy mercies be toward me 

m 


ine, as my resolutions of truth an ce are toward 
peokte- Hear my prayer, O Lord, which goeth not forth of fei 
ips.” (Chap. xxv. 


~~“ © Lord, Thou knowest I have found their mercies to me, & 
false, so very cruel; who pretending to preserve! me, hive 
sneditated nothing but my ruin. O deal not’ with them as bldod- 
thirsty and deceitful men; but ‘overcome their cruelty: with Thy 
compassion and my charity. And when Thou makest inquisition 
for my blood, O sprinkle their polluted yet penitent souls with the 
blood of Thy-Son ; that Thy destroying angel may pass over them.": 
In the chapter entitled To the Prince of Wales, he says? * 


"© But as ‘soon as the forked arrow of factious emulations is drawn 
out, use all princely arts and clemency to heal the wounds; that 
the smart of the cure may not equal the anguish’ of the hurt. (Its 
all that I have now left, 2 power to forgive se that have deprived 
me of all. And I thank that I have a heart to do it;.and 

as much in this grace that God hath given me, as in all my former 
enjoyments.” | atte. 4 
Now, here are two books, produced within a few dey: 

each other—the Invective and the Icon Basilike -” 
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have given extracts from both on the same topic: do they 
> dens any one respect? The king died with the word 
‘Remember upon his lips ;—an entreaty to inculcate on his-son 
the forgiveness of his murderers ; and a book came out the 
‘day after, breathing the same sentiments, and recommendihi 
the same christian forbearance and heavenly charity ; cat It 
‘then be doubted that the king wrote thé book’? Gauden, 
immediately upon the same event, produces a tract full of 
abuse, and threatening the most frightful retaliation upon all 
‘who had opposed the monarch or abetted his death: can he 
‘be regarded as the author of Icon Basiliké? | 

But, besides the sayings, and character of the king, there 
‘are also numerous writings known to be the production of 
‘his own pen, with which it is not difficult to connect the 
Icon Basiliké. This part of the argument, the most satis- 
factory, perhaps, of the whole, is so extremely recondite, 


‘and, at the same time, so closely connected with particular | 


‘dates, persons and places, that we cannot undertake to’ do 
justice to it in an abridged form. It was indeed. to be ex- 
ected, that if the king did write the Icon, there would be 
‘found in it allusions to facts and occurrences which ae men- 
‘tioned at greater length in his other papers; and this expec- 
tation has not only Beka fully realized on general. grounds, 
but also in certain special and peculiar cases, of which Dr. 
-Gauden could not possibly have had any knowledge. In 
truth, there are expressions and references in the Royal Me- 
ditations which were not understood until after particular 
‘historical documents were placed in the hands of the publit ; 
.and, even at the present day, it is acknowledged by writers 
‘of the first eminence, that several characters and transactions, 
distinctly adverted to by the author of Icon Basiliké, conti- 
nue to be involved in that obscurity into which they were 
‘thrown by the clandestine politics of those evil times. For ex- 
ample, the writer of the book so often named, observes inthe 
gd chapter, entitled, “ The King’s going to the House of’ Com- 
.mons, to demand the Five Members,” that he had not “ ‘an 
temptation of displeasure or revenge against those men’s 
persons, further than that I had discovered those, as I thought, 
unlawful correspondencies they had used, and engagements 
_ they had made to embroil my kingdoms; of all which I misséd 
but little to have produced writings under men’s own hands, 
who were the chief contrivers of the following innovations.” 
‘Tt still remains a question among historians, what was the 
precise nature of the correspondence here alluded to, ‘and 
"who were the persons principally engaged in it.’ It is‘gene- 
Tally supposed to refer to that traitoroud intercourse which 
‘Li 
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took place at an early period between the disaffected leaders 
in this country and the Scottish covenanters; and the par- 
ticular expression in the Icon Basiliké has been conjectured 
to mark the king’s knowledge of the letter, which was said 
to have been forged in the name of Saville, Lord Hailes has 
uced, in his Memorials and Letters, some documents 
where the same occurrence is me? referred to; but, so far 
from professing to comprehend the allusion, his lordshi 
remarks, that “this is a very remarkable circumstance, | 
cannot, he adds, be fully ciinlaait unless one were certain 
what persons of the English nation corresponded. with the 
‘Scots, and incited and encouraged their measures!» Hewho 
can explain and illustrate this particular from origunal pape, 
will greatly serve the cause of truth”) 
Mr. Laing, the Scottish historian, has expended a good 
deal of research and ingenuity on the subject, and with the 
help of materials supplied by Burnet, in his Memoirs of the 
Duke of Hamilton, fas come to a conclusion involving the 
hypothesis of the Saville forgery, remarking, “ such is. the 
additional evidence which I have discovered respecting, this 
obscure transaction.” But, after all, he is obliged to hate 
recourse to the Icon Basiliké for a key to the mysterious 
observation which had suggested his research, saying 
** Franklyn (Annals, p. 906, and Nalson, p. 810), assures 
us, that the information against the six members was obtainéd 
in Scotland, when the king was there; and, «although \the 
Icon Basiliké be the composition of Gauden, yet, im the 
following passage, it may contain a court secret:” and then 
he quotes the words which have been given above, [had 
discovered, as I thought, &c. 
Most assuredly Gauden had no means of becoming. a¢- 
quainted with secrets of any kind; and therefore could.not 
possibly have attained to any knowledge upon a transaction 
sO intricate as the present. A state secret we may have in 
these words: “ this,” says Dr. Wordsworth, “ I am not dis- 
»osed to deny. But the question is, to whom are we indebted 
for the disclosure of it?” Not to Dr. Gauden, a private 
clergyman in Essex, unknown to the king, and a stranger/ 
court, but to his majesty himself; and thus, concludes our 
author, I think we may very fairly avail ourselves evet,o 
Mr. Laing’s industry, and this his virtual confession, 
furnishing no mean evidence that the Icon was written by 
Charles. 
There are numerous other passages in the Icon which find 
an illustration in the King’s Sbettoi the Hamilton, Memous, 
Clatendon’s History, and in certain state papers.and.deda- 
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rations which were cither written or revised by ‘his majesty; 
the greater part of which too remained unpublished. till long 
after the death of Gauden. The coincidences, indeed,, are 
in some places very remarkable, and must satisfy every un- 
prejudiced ‘reader that they cannot be accidental; but. for 
accompléete wiew of this section of the evidence in suppox 
of «the Icom, we refer the reader to Dr. Wordsworth’s 
treatise. Mean time, we proceed to mention another circum- 
stance, which goes a great way of itself to silence for ever all 
the pretensions of Gauden. hi) 
» Bishop Burnet has inserted in his Memoirs of the Hamil- 
tons, a short poem, entitled, “ Majesty in Misery; or, an 
Imploration to the King of kings,” written by King, Charles 
during his captivity in Carisbrook castle, and which, says 
the bishop, a very worthy gentleman who had the honour of 
waiting on him then, and was much trusted by him, capselt out 
from the original, who avoucheth it to bea true copy. Between 
the sentiments contained in this poem and the Lcon Basiliké, 
there is a very striking resemblance; but this, strong as it 
“must appear, 1s not the ground on which the argument in 
favour of Charles is made to rest. “ It was a frequent 
ctice with the king, as | have already mentioned, to write 
in his books and papers mottoes and short sentences in the 
Latin and other languages. Accordingly, the poem of which 
Tam speaking, has a sentence at the end, Vota dabunt, que 
‘bella negdrunt; the same sentence, that is, with which the 
‘Jeon is terminated. Now, if the poem and the book were 
‘the compositions of the same person; and especially if they 
were, (as we know one of them was,) the works of the king, 
it is very possible that, according to his practice, just.men- 
tioned, the two having very much the same object, and 
being written, or at least finished, very much at the same 
time, should have had the same legend subjoined. But now, 
‘supposing Gauden to have been the author of Icon Basiliké, 
‘that he should think of subjoining to the end of his: book 
‘any motto at all, is not very probable; and that he should 
--hit upon precisely the same words as had been used by the 
‘king atthe close of a poem never seen by Dr, Gauden;. and 
not known to the world till many years after: Dn./Gauden’s 
death, this, in truth, would be one of the most improbable 
‘things: im the universe. It is a problem in chances-almost 
‘beyond the power of numbers to express. Gauden, /it-most 
be remembered, printed (they tell us) from a copy whielx had 
“ever been seen by the king.” 
' $o-much, then, for the kindred spint and affiliation of, the 
‘Yeon Basiliké with other Written ins of King Oharles 
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the First. The resemblance in manner, sentiment’ and Jan. 
gu , even to the motto, is atvonce’ sd obvious and:se 
striking, that no one can deny their relationship: » Noi; it 
hiippens, that Dr. Gauden, at the very time the Icon was in 
the press, had a pamphlet going forward at the shop of the 
‘same publisher; and, as his tract is still in existence, we 
huve an op nity of comparing it with the: royal »work 
which he afterwards claimed. Weallude te the ‘* Religious 
and Loyal Remonstrance of Dr. D. the 
object of which was to dissuade the military leaders of ithe 
‘House of Commons from putting the king’ to death; an 
‘event which was greatly deprecated’ by the Presbyterians, 
and by Ganden’s popular patron, the Barlof. Warwick. 
“The “ Religious and Loyal Protestation”’ has, «it seems, 
nothing in it to connect its origin with that of the Icon. 
It is, Dr. Wordsworth informs. us, hastily and inaccurately 
‘written. “ But, even with allowances on that account, it is 
a poor and meagre performance ; at once feeble and diffuse, 
and quite unworthy of the subject ‘and ithe occasion. . As 
‘might be expected, some of the same topics are touched upon 
‘as we have in the Icon; but I: cannot discern any. signs 
‘whatever of the ‘ Protestation’ being the work of the same 
“person who had now that other work at the press.” | In faet, 
‘as far as any judgment can be formed from style, spint, 
‘language, and, in short, from every quality which. distin- 
guishes one piece of literary composition from another, itis 
“motally certin, that the author, who was correcting the sheets 
‘of ‘the ‘tract just named, could not at the same time be 
the last polish and pees touches to. the, Icon 
Basiliké. Of the “ Invective,” which, if we-are te believe 
‘Gauden, was written about ten days after the: king’s exedt- 
“tion, we have already given a specimen sufficient to. satisfy 
every competent ju that the hand which 
‘employed on the mild, chaste, and. christian. pages of the 
“Royal Meditations, could not have written the Address to.the 
Army. We mention it, therefore, at present, with no..other 
view than to couple it with the “ Protestation,” and to found 
on them both this important remark, that, whereas; we see 
the other written productions of: Charles. a great deal 
~tesembling the Icon, and even answering to ‘allussons-made 
from that work, we cannot in either of the contem ous 
“publications of Ganden, discover any tokens: to establish their 
Wehave all alone spoken of the “-Invective”2as: havibg 
been written by Gauden at the time ‘he mentions, namely, 
-about the toth of February 1649, or, invother words, uame- 
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diately after the murder of the king. But there is great rear 


817 
son to believe, that it was not written till. the period. 
the Restoration, when the loyalty of the dean of Bocking is 
known «to ‘have received. a new life; and that it was then 
brought forward with. the very same view which induced the 
author to: lay claim) to-the Basiliké, the expectation of 
ehurch preferment. The. story, connected with its original 
publication is a) very. odd one, and gives an insight into 
Gauden’s character, which it is not pleasant to contemplate.in 
cler which, for-the sake of literary justice, 
must not be atpresent concealed. ‘I wrote this piece, says 
he; (flagrante dolore), in the first paroxysms of extreme guef 
and horrour, immediately upon the murther of the late excel- 
lent king ; as soon as the astonishment of sorrow gave leave 
to regular thoughts and words to vent themselves.. sent 
‘it (incognito) m its sackcloth and ashes, to London, where)I 
— it might find way to public view. But my papers found 
no hand so adventurous in those .tyrannous times as to print 
them; althoughconveyed to a person who had suffered and guf- 
fered much in that way of loyal service and danger. So that 
‘having no copy left ofit; I did not see it or hear of it for many 
years, supposing it had perished. in the common shipwrec 
of those days; until this February 1661 (1661-2), meeting 

with Mr. Dugart {to whom I first, sent,.it), and enquiri 
what became of such a piece, he told me it was. sata bo 
‘brought me the book, with a new title put to viz. 
(Cromwell’s Bloody Slaughter-house discovered, &c.); whereas 
‘I had ‘inscribed it, after the example of Gregory, Nazianzen, 
“when he wrote his two sharp invectives against Julian the 
apostate, the Steliteutick of that army, &ec. 
‘When’l had recovered. this piece beyond.all expectation; I 
vwell_ remembered upon review, its pristine lineaments ;, and 
found it signally marked with the sad drops of my.,passionate 
“heart and pen, upon such an occasion in which no. ink could 
»be‘black enough, or have too much salt; vinegar, gall or ggua- 
‘fortis in it.» Upon a calmer view of it, after thirteen years 
absence, now content to have my .name called 
o’There:is a great’ air of suspicion about.the whole of this 
“narrative. That he should have sent-the piece..to Landon, 
“incognita, ‘to such a man Mr. Dugard, 1s. very unlikely ; 
“that twelve years should have passed without his. making 
any enquiry concerning it, is still more unlikely ; and thatMr. 
sDugare should have of his own accord. changed, the title 
‘and: published it, without using any means, to.discover,and 
‘adepnaint the author, is the most unlikely. of all... Dugard 
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printed the Icon, and ran all the risks attendin wp or 
service; and surely, if Gauden had been the author of that 
work, and superintended it while m the press, he could 
have no occasion to conceal any thing which he might un- 
dertake in the same way, from a man who was so willing 
to further the interests of the Royal family. Gauden was 
constantly in London, and must often have met the printer 
who had aided him in his great exploit, the publication of 
the Icon Basiliké, and with whom there could be no con- 
eeivable reason for reserve, in reference to the intention of 
the pamphlet which he had recently forwarded to him: 
and yet the zealous dean, who represents himself as alwa 
standmg in the gap, always placing himself manfully at 
the post of danger, and who was ever loud m: his com- 
plaints of those who shrunk back, does not once in the 
course Of twelve years recollect that he had spent so much 
ll, vinegar, and aquafortis upon Cromwell and his “ execra- 
ble saints.” It is somewhat strange, too, that he kept no 
copy of his Sieliteutick, though his precaution in that respect 
had been so amply rewarded in the case of the Icon; ‘fot 
with regard to the latter work, when the copy and part of 
the proof sheets were seized, he returned again promptly to 
the task, and there was not a moment lost! Is it not very 
odd, moreover, that when Dugard did, according to Gauden’s 
story, put forth, in 1660, the /nvective under a new title, that 
eighteen months should have elapsed before the doctor hap- 
pened to hear of it. A title-page such as the followmg, 
could hardly fail, one would think, to attract the attention of 
an author who had himself chastised the army as a Legi 
of unclean srits ; viz. “‘ Cromwell’s bloody slaughter-house;; 
or his damnable designs, laid and practised ws, rae and his 
negroes, in contriving the murder of his sacred Majesty Kt 
Charles the First, discovered.” But nothing could re 
the memory of the dean, that he had put pen to paper on 
such a subject, till the Restoration of the Second Charles 
was no longer doubtful ; and then, for the first time, he 
asked Mr. Dugard, if he had ever received his manuscript! . 

_ The clearest proofs, however, that the Steliteutick was not 
written in 1649, are drawn from a comparison of it with the 
religious and loyal remonstrance, which was composed and 
presented in the January of that year. In the latter, which 
‘was put into the hands of Colonel Whaley, Cromwell’s tefa- 
tion, to be: delivered to his Excellency and the rest of the 
Council of War, he speaks of the arniy as “ gallant men,” 
professes that, “ to your souls owe and bear a great 
‘charity, next to the salvation of mine own.” He alludes, also, 
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to some, ‘ who behold the army more with terror than with 


and. charity, which I do not.” But in. the “ Invective!™’ 


leged to have been written about a month after, instead ‘of 
treating Fairfax, with respect and deference, he stiles‘ him 
“ that stupid saint; that dumb show of your silent, extatié, 


seduced general.” - And to Cromwell, if not to the two, he’ 


refers in the following complimentary terms; “ in order ta 
this truth-darkening and soul-damning design, we Know you 
follow your leader, the devil, and his lieutenant-general, to the 
utter dissolving of all government, order and discipline.” Of 
the parliament, he writes in the“ Protestation” most decoronsty 
and yeverentially ; but in the “ Invective,” he says, “the two 
houses, whose weakness, perverseness, unevenness, incon- 
fancy and cowardice, God hath seen, disliked, judged and 
punished ; you have forcibly invaded, scattered and oppressed, 
notwithstanding all your special engagements to them, both 
of duty and promise.” The party who remained, he’ styles, 
“ those rotten and ever infamous members of the Commons— 
the lesser vermin and maggots of the Commons, who survive 
and crawl after the dissolution of the Parliament.” Again, of 
his majesty, he writes in the “ Protestation” with very guarded 
loyalty and limited affection; reminding the army that, 
“ whatever his sin may be,” it did not belong to them to 
punish, and that their duty to the state could not be annulled 
« by any failings of the king ;” whereas in the “ Invective,”” we 
we, “ the greatest glory, and most illustrious example of 
virtue and piety that ever sat upon a christian throne; thé 
most unspotted person, the wisest prince, the most charitable 
christian, the most imitable pattern for moderation in pro- 
priety, for patience in adversity, for devout humility toward 
God, for judicious zeal to true religion, for constant love to 
the church, for winning majesty upon all men, that ever 
swayed the sceptre of this or any other kingdom. This was 
the Man, this the Christian, this the King, this the Saint, 
is the Martyr, whom these Judases have betrayed, these 
ews destroyed, these Cannibals devoured” = 
Ina A a “ Inyective,” from beginning to end is, as 
tr. Wordsworth remarks, redolent of the TRectoretion. Charles 
the Second is accordingly described in it as one “ whom 
Godhath preserved out of the hands of these bloody villains, 
and whom special Proyidence hath prepared for great and 
excellent designs, by the maturity of his years, by the pro- 
cerity of his person, by the galfantry of his spirit, by the 
excellency of his understanding, by the gravity of his man- 
ners, and severity of his example, far beyond what is worite 
or expected in young men, or young princes, in point of 
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andivirtue.. This is that person, this ‘is: that’ prince, 
worthy of his high descent, worthy of sucha father, whose. 
worth already promises to exceed all that you can desire, or 
hope for, from a good and gracious king. Upon him, God 
and our laws, and our oaths, command all ovaicand reli- 
rious subjects to fix their eyes; to unite their hearts and 
asd to the love and assistance of him; to break the 
strength, to eitirpute the persons, to oppose the designs, atid 
to revenge the villainies, which have been witha high 
committed against God, the king, the parliament, the laws; 
arid the kingdoms, by these miscreants, men always of des- 
perate fortunes, but now of so desperate minds and manners, 
that all their paths lead to the chambers of death, and the 
a are descending to the pit of hell.” | 
‘Every one must agree in the conclusion to which Dr. ' 
Wordsworth comes, when he says; “ I think, my lord, 
such passages as these are abundantly sufficient of them- 
selves. They could not be written at the time pretended, ' 
They’ are nothing but flattering effusions, dictated by the’ 
Reformation” 
In the same publication, second edition, being that of: 

1662, Dr. Gauden favoured the world with several pieces in’ 
verse, “ born,” as he says, “in the same storm;” two of 
which are so particular as to demand_our consideration. The 
first of these is entitled, “ Caroluxr Redux; sive Nemesis; ad 
Carolum Secundum ;” and it is subscribed at the end, “* Vowt 
JG. 1649.” It is a prophecy, delivered in no very mild’ 
spirit, of the Restoration, interspersed with some strong 
udjurations to revenge and requital. One stanza must 
suffice ;— 

Carole, vindictam celera: te justior ira 

Flagitet, et ceeli, et terre : te gentis orbis 

Vox properare jubet ; multo te mersa cruore 

‘Et patria, et patris clamat te sanguis inultus; 

Perfida quem fudit truculentim dextra rebellum. 


Noone can doubt, we think, that this prophecy was written 
immediately before, or soon after, the event to which it refers; 
and yet the Bishop of Exeter assures the king, that he wrote 
it an 1649, when the chance of restoring the Royal family. 
was very small indeed! If we are right in this coneluston, 
“ What,” exclaims our author, “ are we to think of the veracity 
of Dr. Gauden !”—The other poem, also‘in Latin, bears for 
title, In Martyriwn Caroli Magne Britannia Regis 
Jan. 30, 1648;” and is subse bed, Flerit, J.G.” 
This: piece is chiefly remarkable for containing a passage 
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whith refersito the Icon Basiliké, and refers to it, moreovers 
as'thé work ofthe king. Ris 
py Aurea que pulchro pinxti dictamina libro, 
‘Unicus implesti vita moderamine ; passus 
alii pingunt zrumnas ; ultima mortis 
‘Humanam superant sortem miracula sancta. 


‘What inference affecting the character might not be drawn 
from this short publication! At the very time he claims the 
credit of having written the Icon Basiliké, he puts forth in 

rint an address to the Spirit of Charles the First, in which 
be ascribes to that monarch the honour, not only of having 


composed the volume in question, but of having also illus+ 


trated in his life all the excellent maxims which the said 
volume contains. Whatever stipulations it may be preé- 
tended that Clarendon would anke with him for secrecy to 
the world, it is, says Dr. Wordsworth, absolutely impossible 
that Clarendon should degrade Gauden—or rather degrade 
himself—to the very dust, by asking for positive-and obtrusive 
falsehoods. No: this was gratuitous and voluntary on the 
part of the bishop himself: and to say the least of it, con- 
tinues our author, it denotes a propensity to be dabblin 

in falsehood, a proneness for coming before the public wit 


untruths in his mouth, that must greatly impair any little | 


ect that we might still retain for Dr. Gauden. 
In fact, the character of Gauden is impeached by his claim 
to the Icon, whether he wrote that work or not. If he was 
the author, the very purpose and basis of the undertaking 
was, confessedly, deceit and imposture, and its structure is, 
as Dr. W. observes, “ a tissue of a thousand thousand false- 
hoods.” The forgery, too, is one accompanied by man 
characters of a peculiarly daring and desperate kind, Fic 
tious retirements to the awful presence and all-seeing eye of 
God, are to be abused as the means of recommending a worm 
of the earth to his fellow-creatures. Now the man who volun- 
tarily lays claim to have done all this, and prosecutes his 
claim without any expression of diffidence, compunction or 
shame, nay, glorying and vaunting in the deed, does he ‘not 
in betray such a want of moral sensibility, such 
& perversion of conscience, that he has no right to complain, 
ifwe regard whatever he may say or do, to obtain our belief, 
with much suspicion and doubtfulness. 
Nor‘ is this all. According to his own account, he obtained 
the king’s consent to have it published in the name, or, 
at Jeast, as the avowed and acknowledged work of his 
majesty; when, afterwards, to promote his views of prefer- 
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ment, he-reveals the secret ; exposes the insincerity which he 
had himself suborned ; and represents the monarch dying 
with a lie in his right hand. He tempts, and then betrays 
his victim. Can we expect honour or truth m such a men? 
Can we be surprised that the fears which Mrs. Gauden is 
said to have expressed, should have obtained currency, namely, 


“that she questioned the eternal state of her husband, be-. 


eause he pretended to be the author ofa book, which to her 
knowledge he never wrote?” Even. if he wrote it, the alter. 
native will not prove more beneficial either to his character or 
condition. 
. But the savour of the bishop’s reputation was not high 
even in his own day. Bishop Kennet, in speaking of him, 
remarks that, ‘‘ Gauden was capable of underwork. I took 
it-once from the -mouth of a very eminent wrimate, that there 
was in 1662, a Declaration for Liberty of Conscience extend- 
ing to Papists drawn up, and some printed copies of it worked 
‘ima_press within Somerset House, though presently called 
in, And what was the worst circumstance, the draught of, it 
was prepared by»a Bishop of the Church of England, even. 
Dr. Gauden, then Bishop of Exeter ; who had made hi 
a tool of the court, by the most sordid hopes of greater favor 
_ There are several other facts on record, which afford foun- 
dation for a very just suspicion relative to the veracity and 
honourable feeling of Dr.Gauden. For example, he inform 
the readers of his Tears and Sighs of the Church of England, that 
be ‘had. been nominated to the Assembly of Divines at West- 
minster, but that he was shuffled out by some slight of hand, 
for no other offence that he knew than: the maintaining in a 
sermon, preached before Parliament, the tenet. of an ancient 
and catholic episcopacy. Now, it has been proved by an 


appeal to the ordinance by which the assembly was sum- — 


moned, atid to'the names of the three divines. chosen fot 
Essex, that. Gauden was net nominated a member, 
the Restoration was at ‘hand, it could not:but appear a 
table ocourrence m:the history of a cler j to.have beea 
Tejected by the’assembly as too episcopally inclined, «and: to 
have it in-his power to refer to a sermon delivered before a 
schismatical parliament, in support of that primitive, disct- 
pline, . The sermon, however, does not contain a single word 
in favour of episcopacy: he got his silver tankard dor more 
views: the Dean of Bocking, when he. vaunted 
is services to the chureh, could only hope that neither his ds 
course nor the assembly records would ever be inepteler” 0 
His anxiety to obtain preferment is, in fact, the key which 
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jeads' to the knowledge of all his frauds, as well as that; 
of ‘his claim upon the Icon Basiliké. He thought: himself 
equal to the highest and regarded all he had: 
received as quite inadequate to his merits, “ True,” says’ 
he, to Lord Clarendon, “J played this best card in my hand 
something too late, else I might have sped as well as Dr. Rey~ 
nolds and some others.” His Tears and Sighs—his Invec- 
tive—his Latin poems—all sprang from the r desire to. 
recommend himself to the new government; and remember- 
ing that the authorship of the king’s book itself had been 
sometimes called in question, he even presumed to: lay his 
hand upon it, and to importune the prime minister for) aire- 
ward worthy of such a service! But his character has at 
length been fully manifested; his motives have been ex- 
amined; his pretensions have been weighed; and there is 
net, we are certain, any candid man of competent mforma- 
tion and ability, who, after reading Dr. Wordsworth’s inge- 
nious volume, will say, that Gr. ey taken in connec- 
tion with all the qualities of his mind, and the circum- 
a of his history, could have been the wnter of Icon 

like. 


Ant.VI. The Century of Inventions of the Marquis of Worcester. 
\ From. the original MS. With Historical and Explanatory 
-\ Notes, and a Biographical Memoir. By Charles F. Part- 


was ‘ill calculated to appreciate any claims to distinction be- 
yond those which himself asserted; and was, moreover, mani- 
Sestly incompetent to pass judgment upon a work of Science. 
The preseat.editor, on the contrary, brings to his, task .an 
equal store. of modesty and of knowledge, and he has raised 
to his due place in public esteem the. propowider of one 


ington, Author of a Descriptive Account of the Steam ine, abet 

Lecturer the London, Russel, thar and 
-opolitan Institutions, Mechanics Institute, &c. §c. Small 8vo. 
78.6d, Murray. 1825. 
Comruete though tardy justice has been done by Mr, 
Partington, in this interesting and agreeable publication, Bah he t 
tothe memory of a great man, whom Lord Orford, in one of A 
his pert and frothy periods, has ventured to characterize as ul Head a 
afantastic projector,” and whose Century of Inventions he 
considers as. ‘‘ an amazing piece of folly.” Lord Orford 
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| The of Tnvertions: 
of ‘the grandest, of all mechanical inventions, 
‘ 


dward Lord Herbert, Earl of and tds 
Marg uess of Worcester, is well known in thé: ‘annals: of the 
greah Rebellion. His family had lon been’ distinpuished for 
itsloyalty, and for the bvour of the Crown} and the futher of 
the young Lord Herbert, at the commencement tothe: Civil 
war, raised and supported a little army of f, ,500 foot anid 
$00 horse, which he .placed under his’ son's 

e surprize of Monmouth (which had been’ captured 
the Parliamentary forces soon after the battle ‘of M 
Moor) established Lord Herbert’s military'* reputation, -and 
increased the high confidence which the'unfortunate Chae 
was already well inclined to repose in him. Accordingly,th 
1644, he was intrusted with the delicate commission’ df 
negociating with the Irish Roman Catholics (whose faitli he 
professed), and was recommended to the Earl of Ormondesas 
ove wholly in secretionibus of the King. A, second: com 
mission, delivered soon ‘after, gifted him with still: ti 
extensive powers; and though a secret: mee gage it 
been given by Rushworth in his 
commission it has been deemed that a charge of bad faith 
may be affixed to the memory of Charles, and great pais 
have been taken, on its authority, to words. him 28.4 
dissembler. The plain answer to such an accusation: will 
be found in the troubled state of affairs in the year 1646, 
which rendered a f ape not wholly avowable, expedient 
and necessary on rt of the King. There is ‘scarcely 
‘any Government, even i in better times, which can vefitare 
‘to di&play to the public eye all that machinery, .whith 
‘thust ‘be employed to restrain the violence: of 
‘and the bad; and Charles, while persecuted even >to death 
atrocious and fanatical hypocrites, , was. fully }justified 

h 


e eombated, by counter stratagems, the. artifices in which 
‘they sovght to entangle him. Yo of 


he Irish Parliament, from the b inning of. the tumulls, 
hed ‘expressed the strongest aversion ffom' any concessio® 
‘the Roman Catholics; ‘and they were in 
“surprized ‘and ‘irritated ‘by ‘the: discovery of. copy:.of 
‘treaty, 'into'which the Earl of Glamargan (a. title’ wiih 
Lord Herbert received a few days e ‘his’ departure 

for “Ireland) had ‘entered with the 
titular Archbishop of ‘Tuam; when he was 
“ad Skirmish Kilkenny. It became necessary for 


‘and ‘Digby ‘to preserve» appeardnces otbe 


+ 
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acliame they accused Lord Glamorgan of. Hi 
him to the cae 
Royal, Master, in this- tryin emergency , waa manifestéd 
ick spirit of self-devotion, ch, after the many. instances of 
rh may be shewa in our own history, it were unjust to 
ae Greek or Roman, aod which has neyer been exceeded in 
gangemagnanimity. To Lord Ormonde it was nécés- 
es r the King’s ‘vindication, that he should entirely ‘con- 
be all others he was profoundly silent, ae he pos- 
pees the amplest means of justifying his conduct. xe 
ned by a Committee ofthe Council, 
his. Majesty, ‘and, requested that ‘the. 
blame of the matter, might be attri uted to him 5 as he had consulted 
with no, one on the subject, but the abot with whom he had made 

the agreement.” P. 


4 hoy 


ofl By the influence of Lordi Ormonde on ‘bail, 


‘and finding that a longer in Ireland would . be: attended 
with iminent peril to his own life, and with little 
ithe King; he embarked for France. 
eauwhile the magnificent family seat of his ancestors at 
Riigland Castle had’ been exposed to the bitter vengeance of 
the’ rebels, Fairfax appeared . before it, and the veteran 
‘Marquess, then in his eighty-fifth year, after.a brilliant re- 
‘sistance; in which more than half his garrison, at first.con- 
sisting of eight hundred men, was. destroyed, surrendered on 
.bonourable:terms. The capitulation, however, was ; 
‘tously: violated. The fortifications were razed.to the ground, 
Whe'timber was cut down, the wood alone which covered, the 
toof of the castle was sold: for £.6,000, and the total-loss. to 
ithe famity has been estimated at £.100,000. Marquess 
‘himself was committed to the custody of the Black Rod, and 
few: months was released by! death ‘from ‘his 
‘wid undeserved captivity. 
(oi The'Earbof Glamorgan, now M Worcester, aher 
the murder of Charles I, followed the, Court of his.succes- 
and in 1655, was. employed i ina secret ‘jand most dan- 
(gerous «mission. to London; order | proeure,, intelli- 
Srearwel’ hom pplies. this: he: was. speedily discovered. 
mwell’s, however, was rule of bleod, and ‘the.life of 
bord Worcester was spared; although he was committed: close 
°*ptisoner to the Tower. A letter hich: has been preserved, 
‘written: during his confinement, sufficiently. testifies .the the di 
“tréss to which he:was reduced. It bears date March, 
“656, and. is addressed to friend ‘Colonel Christop 


*Coppley, towhom he acknowledges his inability 
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“which I vnderhan 
ditions from y* Parliament, and soe were ready to accept his It 


596 The Century of 
of" five ‘pounds, and Tequests the’ foan of ten "ponds 
The Restoration freed him from tis long imprisoninent; 
but Charles If was not of a-temper to bear in mind the ‘past 
services and sufferings of his friends; and. he’ neglected’ to 
defend Lord Worcester’s claim to the title of Duke of 
Somerset, granted by patent of his father, and permitted the 
representative ofa family, which had gacrificed more than. six 
or seven hundred thousand pounds*in' his cause, to surrender 
this dear-bought honour, when a word ‘from the throne mi 
liave confirmed it. How deeply Lord ‘Worcester ‘felt 
‘and other instances of roya in Ninny ho 


from the following extract Sof a letter now in the possession of 


the Duke of Beaufort, and printed by his Grace’s penaisaly, 
among Mr. Partington’s matter. 


“ It was I furnished his Ma‘ with money to goe (to): Theobald 


to goe to Yorke when the then Marquis of Hambleton refused to 
py three hundered pound for his Matte at Theobalds orly.to, 
0 


iuer him to the Parliament, as he had donne the Earle of Straf 
and to * * * the * * * Parliament. It was I carried him money to 
sett vp his standard at Yorke, and procured my father to giue the 
then.s' John Byron five thousand pound to rayse the first tore, 
of Horse, and Le a a table for aboue twenty Officers at Yorke, 
sent thether to keepe them from takei Con- 


was I vittled ~A towre of London and gaue fiue’ and ‘twenty 


“hundred pound to y* then Lieutenant s‘* John Byron my'Cosn 
Germain By y first wifes side. 


fight, and after I was betrayed at © when soe many 
Gethin of Quality were taken and of twenty fiue thousand men 
first & last by me raysed Eight thousand men disperssed by the 
‘Contriuance of such as called themselues y* the Kings good sub- 


‘jects, and some of them rewarded for it, they were my iien 


weekely payed withdut takeing a farthing’ contribution because the 
who tooke in the forest of Deane, 


Castlé, Monmouth, Chepstowe, Carlyon and Cardiff from’ Par- 


Yiament forces, in and Garrison of Ragland I can bring profe 


of-aboue ati'htmdered and fifty thousand’ pounds expended, and in 


ready Money first and laste to y° Kings owne purse aboue ‘as‘much 


_ more, and of aboue thirty five thousand Pounds Receaued by ™y 


father and me Comunely Armes in forty—forty two—and forty three 
I haue not now fiue and twenty hundered and that cl well, 


_ twenty thousand Pounds Crying Debts that keepe me not only 
from a competent.maintenance but euen from sleepe, I speake not 


heare of aboue three hundered thowsand pounds which it hath cos 


| z Noblemen Knights and Gentlemen which ridd in my Life 
u 


‘Guarde for ther comporting they makeing amongst them #boue 
Powids y of Land’ of ix eretance and 


>. 
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ypon my interest with seauen Countys had begune: an Engages - 


ment of aboue three hundered thousand Pounds y land of 
inhiretance agaist my returne with men from beyonde .the.sea in 


which endeauours my charges have beine vast, besides hazard by 
sea euen of shipwracke and by Land of deadly encounters, I doe not: 
trouble y* Lo” with, but all this being true to a tittle as yvpon my. 


word and honour dearer to me then my life I advouche it, I cannot 


doubt but y* Grace will call for a peane to signe y* Letter, and if . 


ev abgengilcnsd ther with it, and rest assured that if the 
King refuse my req will neuer importune you more, nor euer 
sett my foote into his is Court againe vnlesse expressly con- 
him: for his seruice, otherwise I will only heartyly.. pray 
fen him. but neuer hereafter shall or any freind of. mine, 

for, him further, then y* simple duty of a Loyall subiect. sitting 
quiettly at home noe ways breake the peace or disobying the wholsom 
lawes of the land, and God seande him better and more able subiects 
to searve his Matie then myselfe, willinger I am sure he cannot, 
and I beseeche y' Grace to pardon me if passion hath a little trans- 
ported me beyonde good manners, and lay what pennance: you 
vpon me soe it tende not to lessen y' Graces beliefe that 

am Graces 
Most really deuoted freind 


and seruant ever to obey you ~ 
December 2gth, 1665. ORCESTER. 


» My deare Lord, my heart is yet full froughted. and I by: ay 
muc more for: mya, were I not ashamed 


soe, great a trouble with my scribling, which, I will 

promising to smoother as long as may be my deplorable condition, 
and worse vsage, but it will at last fly ouer the whole world to the 
disheartining of all zelous and Loyall subiects, vnlesse such a true 
hearted Englishman and fathful seruant as y' Grace doe awaken his 


Ma'** out of the leturgie my’ enimies have cast not to be.sen-- 


sible of what I -have done or suffered. Cardinall: Mazarine. 
‘sented me to his King, with these woords, S'-who soeuer bath 
Loyalty or Religion in recommendation must honour. this, well 
Berne Person,’ and Queene Mother now Dowager hath. often 

to have heard her husband say that next.to her and his Children 
wass bound to take pean tiie] it may be .now verified 


qui iavet in terra non habet vnde cadet, I am. cant tase eoued 
can fall noe lower.”* P. xlviii. 


,, Lord ‘Worcester now applied himself sedulously to, 
pursuit of Science. The Century of Invention was published 
in 1663 ; and in the same year 7 ilt passed through Parlia- 
ment, entitling the noble author, sam his ‘successors, to.all 
profits which might acerue from the “ stupendous water-work,” 
‘to which he’ alluded in-the last article of this \ work has 


The bo — by the velo ec fo, 
Duke of Albemarle, was di ied race, the 
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been reprinted no less than, five:times, » The Marques, 
after published An exact and definition of the mist 
stupendous water conveying engine,” small ~pamphlet) of 
twenty-two pages, winch now become exceedingly: rave, 
‘afterwards, on the gd of April 4667, :he-died! in 
nent London, and his remains were conveyed with 
fanera} solemuity to the vault: of: his \ancestors yin 
e ofiginal title of the noble Marquess's volume,:; 
4 A Century. of the Name and Scantli op 
lost) I have,. at the instance of a 
now in the year 1655, to set. these downiin 


Most of these discoveries are little more than sand 
‘thie in. such brief and obscure langues ‘that 'to person less 
addicted to Scientific studies than Mr. Partington irae 
would still be impenetrably locked up in inekoslonbies 
There are but few of them, however, which the; sagacityof 
this gentleman has not decyphered,, and the. Marquess,of 


~'¢ 


4 Worcester, after the illustration which his work hag» 
received, must hereafter be ranked, notas a trifler in. 
‘demain and a mystical empiric, but among those, 
ae speculations may be considered as a legacy of inestimable 
benefit.to mankind. od 
Among: his discoveries we find both a day night tele- 
(VI,;Vik); a catamaran, of which i our own. times 
such terrific effects have been predicated (IX. X.);; an aniver- 
character: (XXXII.), which affords. Mr. 
@pportunity for‘a rapid ‘but very p t sketch, of the at- 
4 tempts which have been made: to establish a general philoso- 
phical, language.: The first suggestion to this effect: .was 
by Lord Bacon, in his chapter, entitled, Jnsitu- 
of Discourse.” Des Cartes, in; his third jletter-to.Mer- 
 cennus, mentions the invention of a Frenchman (whom he 
does not namie), by which he pretended to. understand: all 
i . Des Cartes varieties of idioms; and also expresses his own.con- 
belief, that it would ve sible to, compose, 
‘grammar, with gene aigne, at all foreign languages 
be Slished ‘by ‘Bech and. highly e imable work 
Becher in. entitled, Character;: 


2 appears: ‘toiptoduce, regara.to. 


| language, ‘the same 
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efect Which algebra has done in regara to arithmetic, 
outs practice, it is said, will it easy-of application. 
Englishman, in the same: year ser varvery 
similar invention. ‘Twenty years afterwards, Frisechius} a 
Professor. of Riga, was interrupted by death in-an essay of 
“the same kind; of which only a few sheets were printed. '* It 
icould scarcely be expected, that a universal on should 
have escaped the research of the wonder-loving Kireher, and 
‘among his other marvels we find a Polygrupha, by which he 
who understands any one language, may correspond in'writing 
_with all the nations on the face of the whole globe, | Besnier, 
a learned Jesuit, pursued this subject ably in 1670, in‘a-book 
ventitled, La Réunion des Langues, ou Art de des’ 
toutes par une seule; and “ Cestria’s mitred Lord,” our own 
‘ingenious Wilkins, crowned the catal of writers on this 
matter, by his well-known (though perhaps not sufficiéntly 
‘estimated) Essay towards a real Character anda Philosophical 
‘Language. The Bishop is, we believe, less celebrated ‘at the 
present time for his solid and substantial labours than for his 
fanciful proposal of an expedition to the lunar regions. ' In later 
times Leibnitz must not be omitted, nor the Abbé de ’Epée, 
who enabled his deaf and dumb pupils, by observation of his 
\ gestures, to write with equal readiness in four different lan- 
guages. The Marquess of Worcester does not explain ‘his 
‘system, but contents himself with stating that he has ‘one. 
fo this he adds many secret modes of writing ;—by a’ riéedle 
and thread, by a knotted silk string, by the fringe of gloves, 
by stringing bracelets, by pinked gloves, by holes’ in® the 
bottom of a sieve, by a candlestick lantern, by the smell, the 
‘taste and the touch, and finally, “ how to vary each) of tise, 
‘80 that'10,000 may know them, and yet keep’ the’ dnder- 
standing part from any but their correspondent” ¢{X LIM.) 
‘These modes of cypher all depend upon ‘the sartie principle, 
vand are by no means difficult of comprehension 7’ that‘any’ of 
‘them, however, can escape unravelment by a’ i who 
‘has studied the art of decyphering, we ate inclined “to'dis- 
‘believe on our own experience: and our opinion ts confiftied 
by the following anecdote, which Mr. Partington ‘cites*in 
‘another part of t is volume. °° god 


With regard to the possibility of forming key eich 


‘writing in any language may be deciphered, we have the following 

furnished by the’ learned and” ingénious 

‘Mf. ‘Astle, ‘keeper of His Majesty's Records: he’ states, ‘onthe 

‘uthirity noble Lord, deceased, that thelate Grate, 

while, Secretary of State, told him, that when ‘he irito 

the had ‘his doubts respecting the Thathe 
M 
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‘tind suggested to him; that he sent the 
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wrote down, two or three sentences in the Swedish language, and 


dterwards pit them into such arbitrary marks or characters, as his 
papet to Dr. Willes, who 

returned it the next day, and informed his Lordship, that) the c 
acters he had sent to him formed certain words, which ‘he ‘had 
written beneath the cipher, but that he did ‘not’ understand’ the 
language; and Lord Granville declared, that they were’ exac y 
those which he had first written, before he put’ them into’) 
The perpetuad motion, it seems, has been more nearly dis- 
covered than mechanics in general are ae to admit ; 
and the invention, most probably, was the result of one of 
Lord Worcester’s speculations. | 


“ No. LVL. it tad 
« To provide and make, that all the weights of the descendingyside 
of a wheel shall be perpetually farther from. the centre than those of 
the mounting side, and yet equal in number and heft of the one 
side as the other. A most incredible thing, if not seen, but tried 
before the late king of happy and glorious memory, in the Tower, 
by my directions; two extraordinary ambassadors accompanyi 
his Majesty, and the Duke of Richmond and Duke Hamilton, a 
most of the court attending him. The wheel was fourteen feet over, 
and forty weights of fifty pounds a-piece. Sir William Belford, 
then Lieutenant of the Tower, can testify it, with several others. 
They all saw, that no sooner these great weights passed the diame- 
ter line of the upper side, but they hung a foot farther from the 
centre; nor no sooner the diameter line of the lower. side, 
but they they hung a foot nearer. Be pleased to judge the conse- 
quence. 
“ NOTE, 
_ “ The celebrated problem of a self-impelling er, though de- 
nied by Huygens and De la Hire, who have seianaiaiae demonstrate 
its fal acy. yet been supported by some of the most celebrated — 
among the ancient as well as modern philosophers. Innumerable have 
been the machines to which the idea of the motion has 
given birth; but = most pelebanted, senong the moderns is the 
n wheel. is machine, according to the description given 
of oy M. Grevesande, in his @uvres Philosophiques, consisted of 
a large circular wheel or drum, twelve feet in diameter, and fourteen 
inches in depth. It was composed of a number of thin deals, the 
spaces between which were covered with wax cloth, in order to con- 
ceal the interior parts of it. On giving the wheel which rested ‘on the 
two extremities of an iron axis, a slight impulse in either direction, its 
motion was gradually accelerated ; so that after two or three revolu- 
tions, it is said to have acquired so great a velocity as to make twenty- 
fivé or more turns in a minute : and it appears to have preserved this 
the space of two months, during which time the 
I. vé ‘of Hesse, in whpse chamber it was placedto prevént 8 
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possibility of clusion, kept his own seal on the outer door, At the 
‘end of that time it was stopped to prevent the wear of the materials. 
Grevesande, who had-Geen an eye-witness to the mance, of 
this machine, examined all the external parts of it, and was Coh- 
winced that, there be any and 
the adjacent rooms. . | us, however, havi n informed, 
the ‘dimed curiosity of, the professor, and test at the refu 
of a preminm of twenty thousand pounds, which he had made a sine 

non for disclosing the mechanism of its construction, broke the 
whole apparatus into atoms,.and his life was soon after sacrificed to 
chagrin at his disappointment. The analogy between the Marquis’s 
description and the Orffyrean wheel is sufficiently evident ;, and,the 
experiment having been'made in the Tower, more than fifty years prior 
to the attempt of the German mechanic, it is more than probable 
that the idea was derived from the noble author's work.” P. 54. 
Nor are we less indebted to the Marquess for most of the 
modern improvements (if such they be) in.fire-arms. We 
profess ourselves to be old sportsmen of the flint and steel, 
rather than of the detonating school; the ingenuity of which 
8 its safety. From Nos. LVII. LIX, LX. 
<I. LXII, LXIH. much may have been suggested to saga- 
cious and enterprising gunsmiths ; just.as Nos, LXIX.L 
LXXL. LXXII. and LXXIX. may have been applied 
Messrs. Bramah to their impenetrable locks. 
Mr. Partington espouses the hypothesis of Bishop Wilkins, 
10 which we have above alluded, and, from. No. LX 
— p- 69.) holds, that by a high pressure steam engine, 
which, with its. charge for one hour, will not exceed 163 tbs. 
in weight, or by a gas light apparatus not amounting to more 
than a third of this weight, the problem of flying may be 
decomplished. We believe Sir George Cayley has: neatly 
broken his neck once or twice, in consequence of cultivatin 
this praiseworthy emulation of jackdaws and waterwactails, 
yellowhammers* and boobies. Two pleasant inventions are 


recorded below :— | 
the s of a plum _ Or pear, whic 
dexterously conveyed or fotced a body's hal presently 
shoot forth such, and so many bolts of each side and at both ends as, 
Without the owner's key, can neither be ones nor filed off, being 
beked ail. Chea... 


ting out; and no power short of the key previously made to f 
of the Tock will suffice to free those who are ths erimnared, 
Query.—Ninnyhammers? Printer’s devil. 
MM 2 
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| 
of 
nfl | 
| 
| 
| 
a 
petite 
NOTE 
“ The steel fangs with which this’ instrument is furnished must, BE aa) 
like the bolt of a common latch, be chamfered from the poitit, so that a uf i} 
th its being inserted within the tecth, the bolts will ivistantancou 
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pl This is evidently one of those discoveries which, though practicable 
aa iw itself, appears better calculated for swelling the, catalogue of the 
et | noble author's inventions, than for any beneficial result likely to 
wecrue the public from its discovery.” 

A chair made 3-la-mode, and yet a stranger, being 
Ba to sit down in it, shall have immediately his arms and thighs locked 
2 a up, beyond his own power to loosen them. 

a “ NOTE. bs, 

aC: Ba “ Chairs of this description are stated to have been employed by 
; the monks in the darker ages of Christianity ; and were onginally 


i designed for the purpose of entrapping those who, possessing more 
ey a courage, or less of prudence than their neighbours, vent to pe- 


metrate the mysteries of papal seclusion. They were formed like a 
common arm-chair, and provided with two levers at the extremity of 
the arms; and the same number were fixed immediately below the 
seat. These, on pressing the cushion, were immediately disch 

like a man-trap : four powerful springs acting on the levers for that 
Jurpose ; and ’so firmly will the occupant of a chair of this descrip- 
tion be fixed, that it will take the united force of four or five 


Ue to free the prisoner. A similar chair was exhibited at the Villa 

Borghese, Rome, in 1644—* They shew'd us also a chayre catches 

5 4 any who sitts downe in it so as not to be able to stir out, by cer- 
f taine apring®> concealed in the armes and back thereoff which at 

Le 2. sitting downe surprizes a man On the suddaine, locking him in: by 

the armes or thighs, after a true tretcherous Italian guise.’—Vide 
3 Evelyn's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 107.” P. 80. 


Friar Bacon’s head was not unknown to Lord Worcester. 
He proposes (LX XXVIII.) to make a brazen or stone head, 
which, like that which so much astonished Sancho and his 
master, shall “‘ resolve any question in French, Latin, Welsh, 
Irish or English, in good terms, uttering it out of his mouth, 
and then shut up until the next question be asked.” Thismodel 
might be useful fora Secretary of State or a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to fashion himself upon during a troublesome 
Session of Parliament. Mr. Partington elucidates it by a 
description and explanation of that most pleasing and long 
undiscovered illusion, The Invisible Girl. | | 
Two only of the inventions out of the hundred (the XVIII. 
and the XXV.) appear to have. Mr... Partington’s 
sagacity, and perhaps he has characterized them jastly :—-..: 


_ Amartificial fountain, to be turned like an hour-glass, by a child, 
‘in the. twinkling of an eye, it yet holding great quantities, of water, 


so -and of force sufficient to make snow, ice, and thunder ; with the 
a chirping and singing of birds, and showing of several shapes, and 
effects, usual to fountains of pleasure. bord 


d 
3 
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pide q ag NOTE. - tisbive at ait] 
» That'a fountain: may: be made upon the. principle, of an» hour- 
lass, ‘and that when the upper division is exhausted, the lowes: may 
be elevated by a crank and lever, the fluid passing through the.centze 
of its axis, we may easily conceive; but how a fountain of water can 
produce snow ice, thunder, and the singing of birds, is a circumstance 

not easy to be comprehended.” PP. 20. f 


No, XXV. hroved .a 

“ How to make a weight, that cannot take up an hundred pound, 

‘and yet shall take up two hundred pounds, and at the self same dis- 
‘tance from the centre; and so, proportionably, to millions of pounds, 

_ © This is indeed oxical, and so completely con to every 

established principal or rule in science, that twe <r fairly sett down 

among the number of those inventions which, by partaking so. highly 

_Of the marvellous, have contributed to bring the whole Century 1 


‘Phe LXVIII. invention, together with the three last, we 


give at length :— 
« No. LXVIII. 


«) An admirable and most forcible way to drive up water by fire, 
‘mot by drawing or sucking it upwards, for that must be, as the phildso- 
J mx calleth it, infra spheeram activitatis, which is but at such a dis- 
‘tance. But this way hath no bounder, if the vessels be strong enough; 
for, I have taken a piece of a whole cannon, whereof the end wi 
burst, and filled it three-quarters full, stopping and asadwvihg Wp the 
broken end, as also the touchhole ; and making a constant fire: under 
it within twenty-four hours it burst and made.a great-crack 1: gothiat 
having found a way to make my vessels, so that they ure: strengthened 
by the force within them, and the one to fill after the other, have seen 
‘the water run like a constant fountain stream, forty feet highs. one 
vessel of water, rarefied by fire, driveth up forty of cold. water : and 
‘aman that tends the work is but to turn pwo cocks, that one vessel of 
-water being consumed, another begins to force and refill with cold 
-water, and so successively, the fire being tended and kept Constant, 
which the self-same person ma likewise abundantly perform in'the 
interim between the necessity of turning the said cocks.” 'P. 62. 


MAA No. XCVILL. 

engine, so contrived, that w 
forward or backward, upward or downward, circularly or cornerwise, 
to and fro, straight, upright or downright, yet the preterided opera- 
tion continueth and advaneeth; none of the motions above men- 
much less Stopping the but unanimously, 
_ an armony agreeing, augment and contribute strength 


& sémi-omnipotent engine, and do intend that a model: thereofi/be 
buried with me.” oF in 


orking the primum mobile 
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“ No, XCIX, 
und weight to raise an hun 
yet the hundred 


what nothing less than one hundred pounds can. effect.” 


“ Upon so potent a help 
a water-work is, by many years e 


No. C. 


as these two last-m 


entioned inventions, 
xperience and labour, so advan- 


tageously by me contrived, that a child’s force bringeth up, an 


hundred feet high, an incredible 


quantity of water, even two feet 


diameter. And I may boldly call it, the most. stupendous work in the 
whole world: not only with little 


k 


to drain all sorts of mines, 


and furnish cities with water, though never so high seated, as well to 
eep them sweet, running through several streets, and so per- 


forming the work of scavengers, as well as furnishing the inhabitants 


with sufficient water for their private occasions: but likewise su 
ing the rivers with sufficient to maintain and make navigable 


town to town, and for the betterin 


with many more advantageous, and yet greater effects of 


of lands all the way it runs; 


admiration, and consequence: so that deservedly I deem this: in- 
vention to crown my labours, to reward my expenses, and make 
my thoughts acquiesce in way of further inventions. This making up 
the whole Century, and preventing any further trouble to the reader: 
for thé present, meaning to leave to posterity a’ book, wherein, 
under each of these heads, the means to put in execution and: 
visible trial all and every of these inventions, with the shape and: 
form of all things belonging to them, shall be printed by brass 
plates.-- Besides many omitted, and some of three sorts willingly 
not set down, as not fit to be divulged, lest ill use may be made 
thereof, but to show that such things are also within my know- 


ledge, I will here in myne owne 
not to be concealed when duty and affection obligeth me. 


‘© The three last inventions 


most important of the whole ‘Century, 


rical style, which 


cypher sett down one of 


“ In bonum publicum, et ad majorem Dei gloriam. 


aracterises a 


NOTE. 


may justly 


each,” 


be considered as the 
and when united with 
the 68th article, they appear to suggest nearly all the data es- 
sential for the construction of a modern-steam-engine. The noble 
author has furnished us with what he, calls a ‘definition’ of this’ 
engine ; and al h it is written in the same vague and empi-. 


large portion of his Inventions, 


it may yet be considered as affording additional proofs.of the above: 


The Marquis’s ‘ definition’ is exceedingly rare, asthe only, copy. 
known. to be extant is preserved in the British Museum.—It is 
on asingle sheet without date, and 


the 


purpose of procuring s 
then about to be established. 


subscriptions in aid of a Water Companys 


to have been written for 


‘* A stupendous, or a water-commanding engine, boundless. for 
height, or quantity, requiring no external, nor even ,eddisional help 


| 
| 
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or force to be set, or continued in motion, but what intrinsically 

idafforded from its own operation, nor yet the twentieth part th teol. 

And the engine consisteth of the following particulars: 
« « A perfect counterpoise, for what quantity soever of water." 

“ « A perfect countervail, for what height soever it is to be brought 4 

a ‘ A primum mobile, commanding both height and quantity, regu: ‘| 

-wise. 

© A-vieegerent of Caunvervail supplying the and perform. 

ing the full force of man, wind, beast, pat : 

« « A helm, or stern, with bit and reins, wherewith any child may 


guide, order, and control the whole operation. 
«A particular magazine for water, according to the intended 
quantity, or height of water. 
* An aqueduct, capable of any intended or eight of a 
water. 
* ¢ A place for the original fountain or river. to run inte, and Sto) 
naturall ie its own accord incorporate itself with the. rising water, Alban 
and at the very bottom of the aqueduct, though never so big oF high. . ee | 
By divine providence, and heavenly inspiration, this is, my. 
water-commanding engine, boundless for height and 
is, master of water, is master of both; and. consequently to 
foreible actions and atchievements are easie.” P, gg. 
was upon these discoveries that Lord Worcester a 
ave founded his most sanguine hopes of the remembrance. 4 ee 


and the gratitude of posterity; and, under this i impression, 
he attached to them also the following memarinn af, a 


piety :-— 


“ Oh! infinitely omnipotent God! whose meérciés dre fathom- 
lesse, and whose knowledge is immense, and inexhaustible; next to 
my creation and redemption I render thee most humble thanks from 
the very bottom of my heart and bowels, for thy' vouchsafing me, 
(the meanest in understanding,) an insight in soe great a secret of ‘nae’ 
tare, beneficent to all mankind, as this my water-commanding engine. 
Suffer me not to be puffed upp, O Lord; by the knowing of it, 
and many more rare and unheard off, yea, unparalleled ‘inventions, » 
tryals, and experiments.—But humble m haughty heart, by the: 
of myne own ignorant, weake, and unworthy nature 
proane to euill, O most mercifull Father my creator,:/most: 
compassionatti ng Sonne my redeemer,: and Holyest of Spiritts, the 
sanctifier, three persons, and one God, further 
eoncurring grace with fortitude to take hould of thy 
to: the end that whatever I doe, unanimously and courageously to 
serve my king and country, to disabuse, rectifie, and convert my 
vadeserved, yet wilfully incredulous enemyes, to reimburse thank- 
fully my: creditors, ‘to remmmunerate my benefactors, to reinhearten: 
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a my distressed family, and with co 
and confiding friends, may, voyde of vanity 
directed to thy honour and glory everlastingly,.. Amen,” P.lxy 

Partington has closed the volume by a brief sketch of. 
ae the subsequent progress of the steam engme, abridged from ! 
his:own larger Historical. and Descriptive Account: of that: 
ee machine. He is entitled to our best thanks for the very. | 
ae pleasing and popular form in which he has. throughout con-: 
veyed a very considerable body of mtelligences 
Ans: VIL. | Sermons on various Subjects::: By William Paley; 
Edited by the Rev. Edmund Paley, A.M. Vicar of Kasing- 
wald: Two Vols. 8vo.. Rivingtons. 1826. 198 
ras a In: submitting to the attention of our readers two new volumes { 
et ip of Sermons, from the hand of so celebrated a person as Dr. 1 
Pa Paley, we should have: been glad to avail ourselves of any in- t 
4 os formation from an authentic source, which might have hada’ 
a tendency to facilitate our own inquires, or have been ‘pro: ( 
Psy. posed as a guide to those of others. | But. no assistance of} t 
PP this kind is directly afforded in the work itself. The editors: 
Tita content to inform the public, im a very short preface, that: 
BoA: these sermons having now been for the first time printed ina: | 
pee new edition of Dr. Paley’s works, are also given in a detached: | 
pie form, for the accommodation of those who possess former: ) 
res: | editions ; and that three of them, viz. the 7th, gth, and iith 
nee of; the 1st’ volume, which had already appeared in a former 
Sa work, are now reprinted for the sake of their connection 
Ee with two others, which are new: arepetition very superfluons 
ite aud uncalled for, in our estimation, as we may venture to 
a predict, that the great body of Dr. Paley’s readers would have 
aed thought it a lesser evil, to refer to a volume already in their 
pas. possession, when necessary, than to pay a second time. for 
the old matter in another form. 
ite » However this may be, such is the sum and substance 
“ of the information communicated; but where and on what 
ay occasions these Sermons were written, why, supposing them 
ta:be of equal or nearly equal merit with the others, they have’ 
been so long withheld from the public ;:or why, if much 
ee) ferior, they are now published at all, are questions which, 
oe) however likely to occur to every reader acquainted) with 
Sa Dr. Paley’s works, will meet with no . explicit answers: 
from those who are alone competent to give them. And yet 
we think, that some explanation’ ofthis kind 


Paley’ Sermons. bare 
was not less‘due' to the y of the excellent author; ‘than: 


proper for’ the satisfaction’ of the public, under all''the cir: 
cumstances of the case; for though, sooner or later, these” 
volumes will be'sure to find their level amidst the productions 
of the | yet must it be allowed, that. first impressions, 
which wit people are the last too, are always worth: 


consulting ; and. and bese yer not entirely upon the intrinsic: 


merit of work,) but! also: upon the form in which it pre+ 
sented to us, and) the! promise it holds out c d with. 
the manner in which it is likely to be fulfilled. Opinions 
carelessly conversation, are‘not to be judged 
with the same strictness as those which are committe to 
writing, nor should the loose scraps and notes of ai lite 
man’s portfolio be measured by the same rule as that — 
we va to the more elaborate productions of the same: 

son, prepared by himself for the public eye. These reflec- 
tions ‘have been forced upon us by the disappointment! 
frequently expressed in our hearing, by persons: who having 
taken up 'the work with expectations too highly excited, have! 


laid down with an opinion too hastily formed; and if: our’ 


duty had not led us, instead of wat it here and there, 
to read it carefully and attentively throughout, it is not 
possible but that, struck with features: which:stand: 
outiin it, we might have been led jaway by somewhat of: 
asimilar feelmg. As it is, we are glad to confess that-we: 
have risen up from the perusal.of it with impressions much) 
more favourable than those with which we commenced, and if) 
we shall be happy enough to persuade others to bestow upon: 
it the same attention, we are that: will derive. 
from it the same results. i6 

Under this impression, we think it us to. 
state candidly, at the outset, our opinion, that these Sermons 
are, with few exceptions, the rejected: results ofa former; 
scrutiny; and that the publication of :them;>'so ‘far! from: 
having ever entered into the contemplation of’ Dr. Paley, 
would never have been hazarded thus even’ 


by his executors, if the unexampled success -and 
ofthe former volume had not: them. 
upon the imdulgence of the 


in favour of 
which bears.the stamp and impress of his mind.) To 
clusion we are led, not so much by the well-known histe te 
the former volume, and the delay which has taken 
with regard to these, as by the internal evidence’ offered vin 
the work itself. The faults are the same as those iff the 
Parochial Sermons already published, only perhaps more’ 
frequent, while the: merits the usefulness areless eminent 
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and less striking, There is occasionally the same careless: 
néss of language, the same abruptness of arrangement, and 
@ more decided want of fulness in the exhortations and 
addresses; but the doctrinal discussions are by no meané 
so well sustained; and we should look in vain for gueh 
interesting specimens as those on the Atonement and oa 
Spiritual Influence, which contributed so much to recom: 
mend the former volume. But what chiefly confirms our 
conclusion is the fact, that the great body of the matter 
contained in these volumes is already familiar to our minds, 
having appeared before in one shape or other in Dr. Pale 

former works. Some of the Sermons, which ouglit rathet 
to be called Moral Essays with scriptural texts, bear the 
most striking likeness, both in the letter and the spirit, 
to several parts of the Moral Philosophy; such are those 
in the first volume, entitled, “ Law of Honour,” page 292; 
*« Duties of Parents, Children, Servants,” &c. which follow; 
and also, “ te Degrees of Rewards and Punishments 
vol. If. 997. Others again savour very strongly of portions 
of the Natural Theology. viz. “ The Being of ‘God fied 
strated in the Works of the Creation,” 247, vol. II. and 
“ The Goodness of God,” &c.; while a still more consi- 
derable number are evidently made up of materials. from 
the Evidences; see the last six Sermons of the second 
volume; insomuch that there is room to doubt, im all thé 
cases,* whether the Sermons constituted, as it were, the casts 
of models from which the other works, or portions of them, 
were wrought ; or whether they themselves were compiled. 
from the other works, for the purpose of receiving a dif- 
ferent application and direction. As to the style, it is 
generally, we think, upon a level with that of the former 
volume, and sometimes even rising above it; but theré, 
are some wes so very familiar and homely, that one 
would think they were notices proposed to be given out in 
the church-yard, rather than injunctions to be delivered 


solemnly from the bn Such is the latter part of the 
hools : 


Sermon on Sunday 


Notwithstanding these defects, (defects which attach to the 
nature of the documents, not to the character of the 
author,) we rejoice exceedingly that the volumes have been. 


® The following short note escaped our attention at the first reading. It i# 


caleplated to throw a litle light upon this question: Us 
“ The few following Sermons may seem placed out of their order; but they 8%. 


added’ as Protographs of the Natural Theology and the Evidences of Christianity: 
‘they appearto have been written between 1790." 
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Paley’s Sermons. Say 
published. They come from Dr. Paley, it is quite. clear, 


even if we had not the good faith of the editor to assure us 
of it; and this itself will be a sufficient recommendation. to 
those who are inclined to believe with us, that the most 
careless effusions of his pen, the dregs and rinsings of his 
mind, are of more value than the choicest productions 
of ordinary men, Nor will this presumption be found to fail 
in the present case. Let them be offered for what they are, 
and we are confident that they will be taken at their full 
value; and this cannot be inconsiderable. They are not, 
indeed, generally speaking, of so serious and impressive a 
nature, either in the matter or manner, as those which have 
attained so great a height of public favour, but they do well 
to come after them. They contain much to approve, no- 
thing to blame, and little to controvert. There is enough 
that is new to give interest to the work, and even that 
which is not so, is by no means without importance ; for it:is 
often placed in such new lights, and worked up in. such 
simple forms, asare calculated to obtain attention where argu- 
ménts more laboured and more protracted might have failed, 
To the,elergy, in particular, they supply many excellent. 
hints and recommendations, both as to the SABOERCD of 
their duty, and the due performance of it; to. men. of 
all ranks and descriptions much food for Christian refleetion, . 
and many excellent and sensible directions for their conduct 
and guidance in the several relations and dependences of life; 


and if. a little more selection and concentration. had: been . 


used, they would have been probably as popular and useful as, 
the former volume. To us, indeed, the prodigious success 
and the multiplied editions of those useful and pi 
courses, have always appeared no less a triumph to the cause 
of Christian truth than an honour to the age in which we live. 
They are neither eloquent, learned, nor elaborate;. nor is. 
there in them any appeal either to the passions or to. the pre- 
judices of his readers ; but they contain, in plain but. serious: 


aid impressive language, the views and opinions of an acute, . 


sensible, and eminently reasoning divine, u some of the. 
most important doctrines and duties of the Christian scheme; 


of one, who, having been a faithful and suecessful observer . 


of the operations of the human mind, and the habits, of 
human life, practically applies the knowledge he derives from 
them, not to the conaldichatinnt of metaphysical dogmata, but 
to the promotion of the eternal interests of his fellow crea- 
tures; and not content with laying down general rules, or pre+ 
sctibing certain tenets and articles as n to. salvation, 
points out the means and instruments in every man’s bosom 
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Puley’s Sermons. 
hy whith, undet the influence of Divine: trace; ‘Ne! thay 


lay hold of and persevere in Christian faith, ‘and improve 
dimselfin, Chnstian practice, These are, the ‘quialities 
which his former Sermons have recommended themsélves | 
the public favour; and their reception isa happy proof’ how 


auch, in the eyes of well informed, people, . good reason- 


ing:and sound ment are preferred to what is called. fine 
writing. It would be difficult, indeed, to. estimate the quan- 
tity and the value of Christian feeling and intelligence which 
have resulted and will result from. ‘Dr. Paley’s. works; 
but, with respect to the Parochial Sermons, it is 
of remark, that they have been bought and ‘read: 
less by that class of persons to whom they were’ ad- 
ae or than by those of every rank above them, whith 
roves, not that they were ill suited to his audience (far, 
ee disposed to accept wisdom, this description of per- 
sons.are not much in the habit of buying it in the shape of 
books), but that the principles and duties of Christian) 
require nothing but a id and rational statement. to, be 
come acceptable to well educated minds and_ that, the 
Christian scheme itself, so far from shrinking under 
the beams of truth and knowledge, as they become niore 
diffusive or mtense, approves itself proportionally to the 
clearer discernment of mankind, and rises in _ estitation 
and importance, as they rise in civilization and refinement; 
thus vindicating its Divine origin, not only by the universality 
of its application, but by its superior fitness and adaptation 
for the improved state of the human mind, and holding ‘eit 
fresh sources of consolation, fresh views and motives, ‘as men 
are found to stand in need of them, and become eapable of 
profiting by them, 
But it is time that we should introduce our readers tothe 
work itself. In the first volume will be found sermons on‘ordi- 
nary topics, with some charges, of which one so early as,1785- 
In the second, several on particular occasions, with others op 
various subjects. Our extracts must be considered. as, far 
eye of the work, for they are undertaken a good dealat 
_ ‘The first in the second volume, is anOrdimation Sermon, and 
evidently prepared with all the attention which such an‘oece 
sion required. The subject is a favourite one with’ Dr. Paley, 
the. Pursuits of the Clergy, ‘‘ Give attention to reading, t 
exhortation, to Doctrine.” After commending the adva 
tages.of study, and of such study in particular as may. 9 
made subservient to Christian edification and instruction, 
the danger of having too much time at liberty, is thus well 
urged 
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_ have known .deplorable ples.of the spirits sinking under 
this, vacuity;;,.oftener, perhaps, of thei taking in 
which were hardly innocent,;or, if innocent in their kind, indecorous 
y their excess. _ A literary station without learning is always gloomy 
the possessor, Every thing which should have heen a benefit to 
im becomes.a burthen. The calm and silence which should dis- 
ee to. meditation induces only melancholy. In the leisure: to. 
ich the contemplative mind returns as to its home, the person we 
speuk of sees nothing but a banishment from recreation or cheerful- 
ness. There is no greater difference in the human character than 
in the disposition of different: men. towards retirement. The longing 
with which some seek, the delight with which they enjoy, and the 
feluctance with which. they leave it, contrasted with the impatience 
by, which, others endure, or, the fear with which they dread it, form 
an, opposition of choice and temper both remarkable in itself, and 
which the happiness. of individuals and their suitableness for 
station which they occupy very much depend. — | bate 
“& Tt can admit of no question which of these two is the temper 
for @ clergyman. That which is desirable by him (I think by-all, 
but certainly by him) results from the conduct of the mind, when it 
is‘not acted upon by strong internal impressions ; from the power at 
those ‘times of commanding the objects of its thoughts, and. di- 
recting it to such as will detain its attention, exercise its. faculties, 
and:reward its pursuits,’ Vol. II,p.11, att 
ig a recommendation: likewise of*this mode of passing our 
time, that it is without expense of fortune; and.a still greater, that 
itis never followed by disgust or reproach,” Vol. II. p,.13., 
i ik. id 7 i 
Partioular studies are then recommended, and their con- 
nection with piety and virtue is pointed out; nor will his 
elosing observation lose an atom of its value, by the change 
which, ander God’s blessing, has been effected, from ‘the 
stormy and tempestuous state in which he wrote to. the 
bright sunshine of the times in which we live. Gratitude is 
albetter motive for piety than fear. 


“4 When a philosopher surveys the magnificence and. stability :of 
nature, seen regrons of space—worlds 
téund worlds with inconceivable rapidity, yet with such: exactness as 
to be found to circumvolve at the point where. they are expected; 
or when he sees upon the globe which he inhabits the same, nature 
proceeding in her ‘and; beneficial. operations with unconcerned 
tegularity-—when, these speculations his mind is carried to ob- 
serve the atrifes, and contentions of men, the rise and decline of their 
uistitutions. and establishments;, what does, he experience ‘in’ the 
eatest of these changes but the little vicissitudes of little things? 
ain, when he advances his meditations from the works ‘of nature 
its Author, his attributes, his dispensations, his promises, his-word, 
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fifs will,—most especially, when he looks tothe wonders and the 
mercies of a renovated existence, to the tutelary hand of his Creatop, 
conducting him throu his being 
through the grave of death to an order of things disposed 
kid appointed fo the of faith and virtue, as 
for trial and improvement ; when he reflects how entirely this chan, 
edes all others, how fast it approaches, and how soon it 

e place—in what a state of inferiority, I had almost said of in. 
difference, is every interest placed in which’ it is not included? ‘And 
if ever there was a time when that stedfastness of mind, which or 
to result from the study and contemplation of divine subjects, js 
more wanted than at another, it is the present. It is our lot to liye 
in a disturbed and eventful period. During the concussions which 
have shaken, and are yet shaking, the social edifice to its foundation; 
in the fate which we have seen of every thing man calls t, of 
power, of wealth, and splendour—where shalt thought find. refi ge, 
except in the prospects which Christianity unfolds, and in a well 
grounded confidence that Christianity is true? And this support 

i not fail us. Erect amidst the ruins of a tottering age, pai : 
grim proceeds in his course without perturbation or dismay : ende; 
vouring, indeed, according to his power, and interceding earnestly 
for, the peace and welfare of a world, through which he is but direet- 
ing his constant eye to a more abiding city 40 that country beyond 
the great river, to which the sojourning tribes are bound, and ae 
there remaineth rest for the people of God.” Vol. II. p..17. _. +, 
The same train of reasoning is afterwards pursued ine 
Charge upon the Amusements of the Clergy. ohn weed 
_. The. following valuable observation occurs in one. of the 


charges, page 343. After recommending the practice almost 
uniformly: observed by the cl in former times, of ‘usitig 
interleaved Testaments or Bibles, forthe purpose of recordi 
their own comments or remarks, he thus proceeds :— |“ ~ 


“ Another useful contrivance was a common-place book. This may 
serviceable in every branch of science, and in every species of study; 
but it is for me only at present to render it as applicable to the 
studies of a cl , and especially to what every clergyman must 
wish to be provided with, a due choice and variety of subjects fo 
his public discourses, and an assortment of topics suitable. to each 
Mr. Locke long ago observed, that the most valuable of our tho 
are those ea ty at as it were into the mind by accident; and 00 
one exercised in these matters will be. backward to allow, that they 
sping, or as Milton has more strongly expressed it, ‘ wrang like 
Sones blood from the nose,’ that is, in plainer terms, to. such #5,## 
are compelled to furnish at the time. This being so, it. becomesot 
consequence to possess some means of preserving those ideas which 
our more fortunate moments may cast up, and to preserve thers dit 
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them. I recommend, therefore, for this purpose, a commodn-place 
‘pook for sermons, so contrived as to answer two ends ; first, to collect 
proper subjects ; and secondly, under each subject to coilect proper 

timents. Whenever, which will 

expect, reading, meditation, conversation, especially with persons of 
the same rank of life as our are composed 
of, what we hear them say, or what we perceive them to think, shall 
suggest any useful subject of discourse, of We pms advice, 
caution, or instruction, let it be marked down at the time, We mey 
not want it at the time, but let it be marked down. A distinct sub- 
should stand at the head of a distinct page, and have a whole 
left to it, in order that when afterwards any thing relating to the 
same subject is presented to our minds, it may be inserted under its 
head. which means, when we sit down to the composi- 
n of a sermon, we have only to-go to our book for a subject, and 
not only for a subject, but for many of the sentiments which belong 
to it, and the division of argument into which our doctrine will run. 
And these are more likely to he natural, solid, and useful, from. the 
very circumstance of having occurred spontaneously and occasionally, 

instead of being sought by labour and straining. — To ee 
\ © Tir the office of composition, to which the remainder of my 
address will relate, there are three directions which appear to me to 
hend all that can be laid down as to artificial assistarice, 
These are repeated transcribing, repeated revisions, and revisions 
with intervals of considerable length. The late Mr. Hartley, whose 


knowledge of human understanding no one will dispute; whenever 
he saw a faulty composition, was wont to say it had not been written 


of the mind which brings attention so: separately to 
the words of a composition, beth to their:choice and or 
Which enables a writer to descry so readily his. own mistakes and 
éversights, as that in which the act of transcribing places him.. Ne 
man ever sketches over his composition without mending it. By 
reading, he may judge perhaps better of the texture and disposition 
of the argument, than by writing, because he takes in more’ parts at 
onee ; his surveys a larger field: but for the language, for # mi- 
mite and as I have called it, separate attention to sentences, expres- 
sions, and even words, and for all the a ‘which ‘a vigorous 
scrutiny can give, in point of correctness and propriety, one writi 

is' worth many readings. It maybe said, perhaps, that so much 
anxiety about diction will destroy one of thé best properties of po- 
pular writing, ease of style and maniier. ’ The very reverse of ‘this is 
the truth, unless we choosé to call slovenliness ease. There are no 
compositions in the language which have been so admired for this 
Le wry | of ease as those of Mr. Sterne, yet none, I believe, ever 
cost their author more trouble. FE remember to have seen a letter 
of his, in which he speaks of himself as having been incessantly em- 
ployed for six months upon one small volume. J mention’ this for the 
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sake of those who are not sufficiently apprised, that in writing, as in 
many other things, ease is not the result of negligence, but the 


perfection of art.” Vol. I. p. 342. | 

oy We would gladly make some extracts from his admirable 9 

: charge upon local and occasional preaching, ‘in. which there 4 

ae is much practical good instruction and advice ; but our roém f 

will not admit of it, and indeed the substance of ‘it: has been 

“ae given in the Sermons and Tracts before. We ‘cannot, hovw- | 

oe ever, deny ourselves the pleasure of selecting an ment 7 

ets from another, in answer to the objections brought’ forward b 

a against the education of the poor, because we think it not ' 
haa only very ingenious and more important than at first sight it 


appears to be, but because, though the question may seem 
to be at rest, his reasoning, in more respects than one, may 
be applied to the present times. In early life most. of the 
books furnished to the children by parents and masters, will 
generally be found favourable to virtue. i 


* In after life, bad books can always be met by good ones. If @ 
we should concede to the adversaries of education, the. superior r 
activity of those who circulate noxious writings to that of those who M 
wish to diffuse wholesome knowledge, or the avidity and relish with i 
which one sort are received more than the other, the consequence J" 
would only be diversity of sentiment ; and this is agreeable to expe- 
rience. When men read and think, diversity of opinion. ensues— . 
more perhaps than might be desired. Where men neither readinor 
reason, there is little diversity of opinion at all. Now what [-con- | 


ly 
* 


é 


| tend for is, that amidst diversity of opinion, though it be anievil, ( 
Vel Mi public authority can support and maintain itself. ‘The ascendancy ‘ 
which necessarily belongs to it, added to the reasons with strike 
> Sa every man in favour of order and tranquillity, will usually confer , 
‘3 upon it strength sufficient to meet the difficulties which arise from 
“ae diversity of sentiment. I have said, that where the bulk of the 
ey common people are kept in profound ignorance, there is seldom 
a much diversity of sentiment amongst them: whilst, therefore, go- 
eee. a vernment continues in possession of this sentiment all is well—but 


how if this sentiment take an opposite direction? how if it. set in 
against the order of things which is established? It then actuates 
the whole mass, and that mass moves with a force which can herdly 
be encountered. This,is the case of most real danger, and this , 
is a case most likely to arise where the common people are in a state 
of the greatest ignorance.” Vol. I. p. 384. 


| 


The argument has been touched upon before, but no whe ’ 
as we believe, so well stated. | 


From the other Sermons we cannot extract so much as we 
could desire. 
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Paley’s Sermons. 
OW of “Keeping up a” Sih “Tit Our minds, 
*'pésides Some Tepetitions from a former sermon, will] Aid 
several that savour of the practical knowledge he 
My'sins have taken such’hold upon me, that Fam-notable to 
It is, a Strong» significant expression, ‘ have: takeunsuch 
vsheld supon me,’ for they do indeed take hold ; they seize:the imiad. 
remembrance of ;sin, with the reflections which belang, 
_ possesses, where it enters, the.whole soul; and.it, ought :to do go. 
_ Asthey, take hold of the thoughts, so they do of the spirits... Men 
_.are disturbed in their spirits by the evils of life: but sin, when 


| 


understood, makes, the evils of life nothing; it displaces them, “by ta 
presenting something ‘more near to us than they are. force 
'with'which sin perceived, sin understood, seizes the spirits ‘and ‘the 
thoughts, is by the Psalmist, when he tells “of their 
“taking hold of him, And they overwhelm him with shaine “and 
confusion.’ It was not the shame of men, for’ his sins: might-beoun- 
known to them: it was not that sort of confusion which ‘he alludes | 
to, but it was shame and confusion before God. And this very ot ae oe 
‘| often exists reality ; nay, ‘so much so, that the ‘man has “at 
‘onever felt it ought to doubt with himself whether religion be indeed ee 
within him: » It is different) thing from the shame: of men /it ié a 
humiliation and debasement, when’ we call to mind our‘ be- 
/ haviour as towards God. The Publican in the Gospel would netso 


as lift up his eyes unto heaven. He felt humiliation:and 
~selfidebusement ; yet was it entirely between his God and The 
‘oPharisee saw him afar off, but not said that he saw the ’Pha- 
‘rivee, or that he was moved by the presence of men, or by any’eon- 
‘wideration of the presence of men: nay, the contrary’ must be taken 
(for granted, to give proper force and significance’ to, the’ parable. 
must be taken on the Publican’s part, to have been a ‘sectet‘and 
close communication with his Maker.” Vol more 


The three Sermons upon, Licentiousness and Debauchery, 


wit 


are full of excellent cautions, and preservatives, and a 
May be, strongly recommended ; and.after all ,thathas, been 
arged by himself upon the Evidences, and,by,others,,npan 


Propagation of Christianity, the last) sim Sermons)intite 
second volume, upon these subjects, willobe:'stilbtead: with 
(great advantage ‘and improvement.’ ines ods 
One extract we shall make, for the purpose of affording 
of the force and effect he can give old state- 
ment differently directed. “It is in page’365, 2d and 
pended to shew, that the writers of the New Testament were 


er 


ful witnesses of what they related; 
Now, if the.fact, be established, which appears, to, me unquestion- 
able, that the first teachers of Christianity suffered great ae tkis, 
and some of them death in the cause, and for the sake’ of their’ reli- 
gion, it carries with it the strongest possible proof of the truth of that 
N N 
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religion. One man relates a story—it appears to me so improbable 
in ip own nature, that I could not bring myself. to , believe it; five 
ores or six others join with this man in the same agreement; this staggers, 
means satisfies me—they protest over and over again— 
— they declare it with every possible mark and expression of serious. 
ness and earnestness—~tis also has some weight; but to come to 
the truth and certainty of the matter, I that the relaters of 
this are, and treat them all as, impostors.' I threaten them with 
imprisonment if they do not confess the truth, and retract the story 
—my threats have no effect ; ee camot but declare 
what they have seen and heard—I carry my threats into execution— 
confine them in prison—beat them with stripes--try what hunger, or 
cold, or nakedness, will do—not one of them relents—spite of all I 
can do, or all I threatened, they persevere in their original story : I cons 
sider that perhaps these people may be mistaken—nay, but I reflect, 
that is impossible; what they relate is not opinions and notions, 
but matters of fact, and of such a nature that they cannot be mis 
taken: what they tell us they saw with their own eyes, and heard 
with their own ears ; they must know the truth or falsehood of what 
they say~-either they are the most obstinate, deliberate eet 
or what they say, notwithstanding all its seeming improbabilitie: 
must be true. I will make, however a decisive experiment. I will 
make this short proposal to them; either disown and give up your 
story, or prepare.to suffer death—to seal your asseveration with 
blood—some of them do so—what shall I now say ? I camno 
onger refuse conviction. et 
“ Now this description agrees in all its points with the case of, 
Christianity. And upon this I rest—produce me an example of 
one man, since the beginning of the world, voluntarily sufferi 
for what he knows to be false, and I give up the cause. If no such 
instance was éver heard of, I cannot see upon what grounds, or in 
what way, we can know right from wrong; or on what pretence we. 
can reject the evidence of the apostles, martyrs, and first preachers’ 
of Christianity.” Vol. II. p. 365. os 
We cannot take our leave of this author, now for the last 
time, coming specifically under our review, without adverting 
once more to the general value and character of his labours a8, 
a Christian instructor and divine. He is said not to be an 
original writer, and with the exception of his Hore Paulina, 
an original work, strictly speaking, and of inestimable value, 
the observation may be correct ; but he has chosen a wiser 
path, and is entitled to higher praise, In striving for novelty 
and invention, upon a subject which has already occupied 80 
many centuries, and employed so many minds, there is always 
danger of degenerating into what is frivolous or fanciful ; but, 
the direction his labours have taken, is not only valuable in 
itself, but admirably suited to his powers; and the judgment 
and sagacity with which he has selected topics of C 
evidence, the breadth and stability he has given to the foun- 
4 | 
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dations which they test; the fairness, the 'stténgth, thé 
| airy of his reasoning, and the justness of his conclusions, 
wilt forma @ monument of his industry and talents, and a pillar. 


of faith and truth, to which posterity will look with grati- 


tude, when the memory of many other works, which may 
have amused their generation, will have passed away 


Ant. VIIL. ‘Tremaine, or the Man of’ Refinement. 3 Vols. 


Wokks of imagination may promote and ought to promote 
thé interests of religion and morals. -The drama, the epic, 
and the romance, in the hands of men of genius have often 
produced a more extensive effect than writings avowedly: di- 
dactic. Voltaire and Byron have done incalculable mischief, 
Milton and Shakespeare have done great good. But the 
result both good and bad would be materially different, if 
these writers had drawn out the various lessons inculcated in 
their works in the form of regular proposition. They teach 
us:at present by a skilful delineation of character, or a natural 
succession of circumstanees, to approve or condemn different 
principles'and actions. The moral is woven into the texture 
the story, and developed by the conduct and conversation 
the actors. The artist manifests his skill in the personifi- 
cation of general ideas, and employs an individual character 
to exhibit and enforce an universal truth. We learn without 
the fatigue of study, and are conscious that. knowledge, has 
mereased, while our object was amusement’ and relaxation. 
The ear that_is closed against remonstrance or arguniént, 
fathers up the lessons communicated by feeling and imagina- 
Bon and even where there is no approach to morbid sensi- 
bility, the whole man, passions understanding, instinct 
and reason, yields to a power which can excite and controul 
hin in every scene of his diversified existence. It is to this 
that works of fiction owe their value, If i act merely 
calculated to mstruct, the task might be accomplished better by 
&H essay or d sermon. Hf theyare merely calculated to amuse, 
they descend almost always to the level of a vulgar novels 
pernicious love of variety is engendered and fed; the im+ 
t is dissipated rather than refreshed; and. the novell 
reader becomes unequal to the exertion of serious thought; 
Wastes hi¢ time in unprofitable idleness, and brings disgrace, 
in the eyes of the hasty reasoner, upon every one who writés 
NN2 
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_oReligrous novels are intended to remedy this. defect... Ag 
author.desires to make his story instructive, but does not knew 
how to:set about it. His abilities are calculated forthe Minerva 
Press. But bent upon reforming the age:atm which lives, 
he humbly conceives that the tas by interlang- 
ing an every-day novel with discussions and dialogues, reli. 
gious and moral. Theskill and invention of the poet are not 
wanted. The precision and gravity of the: philosopher are 
dispensed with, and half a dozen common place sermons 
engrafted upon the adventures of a circulating library .:ro- 
mance, compose an edifying book for boarding school and 
family instruction. 
. This.is bad enough ; yet things are ten times worse when 
the work is decidedly religious. Then the name and works 
and worship of the Deity are mixed up most unbecomin 
with the loves of the hero and the heroine, and the chit-chat 
of their various friends. Then, as in certain puritanical 
coteries, we are invited by the novellist toa ‘ tea and. bible’ 
fee and are expected to discuss the gravest subjects in the 
igh 
T 


test mood, and with the most superficial know 
n we are to listen to the pious rhapsodies of a Frederik 
and a Matilda, interspersed with occasional remarks. by Mr 
Trueman, or Mr. Faithful. The doubts and scruples: ofan 
ingenuous youth or blushing damsel are removed by love and 
argument; and the history concludes with some hhalf doven 
marriages after the newest and most approved pattern, /To 
this class of works we decidedly object. As literary composi- 
tions; they cannot stand the test of genuine criticism. Aismor 
rab lessons, they are calculated to do more harm than good, 
o. Phey. furnish a plausible excuse for reading the most com 
temptible trash. They corrupt the taste, and mislead the 
understanding. And if they became extensively populat, 
they would turn our wives and daughters into controversial 
divines, or pragmatical infidels. 
A-large of these remarks may be applied to,‘ ‘Tren 
maine.’ With great pretensions, inherent and. extraneous; dt 
is in fact a religious novel ; characters and. incidents: maké@ 
very small part of the three volumes. The story can hardly 
be called a vehicle for the nectophyeinad theology with 
in uninterrupted contact, 
but be separate e nidest hand, without mutila 
tion or injury. If the novel were printed in the first ‘volume 
and the, dialogues upon the attributes and providence 0 
God, upon, the immateriality and immortality of the soul, upon, 
the responsibility of man, predestination and free-will,.#0, 
the second and third, the effect. of. the whole .would.be uae) 
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¢hanged.’» Instead of common place adventures, embellished 
by scepticism and religion, we should: have the story ina 
nutshell, and the philosophy would appear in its proper dress, 
Readers would thus know what they were about. : ‘The novel 
fancier would: amuse himself for half an hour with thet gra- 
cious’ Georgina;‘‘and' the refined Tremaine ; »while: the in- 
quirer after truth ‘fastened eagerly upon the Appendix;oin 
hopes of satisfying a voracious appetite, and finding employ- 
ment for a strong ‘digestion. hae 
‘This circumstance is fatal to the claim of first rateh 

merit, which has been made for the author of Tremaine. Ad- 
mitting that he is not quite ona level with the: ordinary 
religious novellist, we must still deny that he has written a 
powerful work of imagination, or given, the semblance of life 
and reality to fictitious circumstances and characters» His 
story is a poor one throughout ; and it breaks down! 
pletely in the third volume, and leaves us to chapter after 
chapter of barefaced theology. If this theology were of>the 
most ‘valuable kind, its introduction would still be aukward 
and ill-contrived; and ‘the poverty of invention which «is 
betrayed throughout, would be a formidable defect. “Whea 
we consider the nature and extent of the reasoning, the error 
appears mexcusable ; and the work assumes that fourth-rate 
consequence, which limits its circulation to the season: that 
> 'The author, or rather the editor (for according to: the: ridi- 
culous humbug of the day, we have an unknown author, and 
an editor in masquerade) informs us,’ that he cannot» tell 
whether the story be true; but that it is certainly prac+ 
teal. ‘We doubt the fact; and we must quote Tremaine in 

of our hesitation. His character is thus describedein 
the imtroductory chapter :-— | af 
“We have said that Tremaine was in the’ meridian ‘of ‘his age. 
He had formerly read much, and he had lived a great deal im thé 
world, though chit in the circles ‘of it; ‘a 
early: ir idiousness having, even as a ‘younger bt ‘ fors 
biden much avorailet fosi a: 


2 


a; considerable family living, which might. have made, him,easy in 
fortune, and accordingly |he gave some little time to Divinity, "But 
this pursuit did not, prevent the cultivation of those high acquaintance, 
among whom his own connections threw him, and whose manners and 
aruions were particularly pleasing to his frame of mind... He indeed, 
tfirst, loved the court, for the sunshine with which it often'dazzles 
@ young’ bosom : and he’ thought at one time of pursumg’a cotitt life; 
but ‘séon‘Urew back ‘from finding that ‘his heart ‘hail ‘need of Better 


q 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
44 
i | 
y Being the younger sonora younger brother, he was designed, 
having much quickness of parts, for a learned profession. Thére-was 
| 
j 
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In short, if fashionable soriety 
and reflection had more ; or at least it was cwpns oubtful to w 
he was most devoted. This disposition at once to refinement pe 
ibility, pushed as far as it would go, formed at length A pecu- 

ity in his character which never quitted him; nor was it at 
diminished by his being, at the same time. not only peculiarly ‘alive’ 
the charms of female society, but fastidiously nice in his notions of 
female character. That with much susceptibility, therefore, he'was 
still a bachelor, though approaching the middle lifey that he should 
even have seemed to take his leave of the'sex,' isnot at all inconsis. 
tent. His fastidiousness, though always allied. to integrity and feel- 
ing, coloured, indeed all his pursuits ; earlier conduct 
more than his subsequent fate. 

“Finding, therefore, many of his tastes promoted by the 
of the ‘ecclesiastical profession, and none of them thwarted, he lis- 
tened'to the advice given him by his friends, and the advantage held 
by the head of his family, in the promise of the’ 
mentioned. 

Let it not be thought, however, that 
‘had been early imbued with piety, and was benevolent; and 
although his predilection for polished manners kept ‘him too ‘often — 
from’showing that disposition m any active mingling of himself: with 
his fellow encanta, he was always alive to their wants, and never 
failed to relieve them when he could. —_. 

_“ ‘Tremaine’s first impressions in Divinity delighted him. A great 
first cause, en all its million of consequences, ramified in endlets 
curiosity ;—a se research into antiquity, tradition, criticism, and 
even poetry—held possession of his soul fora time. But at 

hysics came, and what was metaphysical jargon 
mind was appalled, more perha his taste than his under- 
standing; having left his betook himself to 
broke and Voltaire, of with the Bible. ‘In: short, 
he dabbled with instead of studying ‘ Providence, Foreknowledge, 
Will, and Fate,’ till, like the devils who had dabbled yey ere 


_« He embraced, indeed, a kind of Epicurean notion of the pat, 
which while it confessed his existence, by denying every hing else, 
rendered it of little.consequence whether he exi or not ; 
trying a little, and but a little, to unravel the difficulties in which he 
had enwrapped himself, and which task the subtlety of his own-mind 
ving, and repounce. the church 

“Had, he been-contented with this, he, might have been rewarded 
hy the approbation which at least his disinterestedness and prip- 
ciple deserved. But, unfortunately for himself, he.was not sufficiently 
decided against the tenets he had rejected, to render his satisfaction 
he had made. ond 

always 


the performance of his duties, 
him aa wa capone to ck a 


haan 
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which he took pains (though héte also without suiccéss} to 
as fixed as he could, that all church church ceremonies were “tseless , aitd 
‘almost all churchmen insincere. 
was indeed too naturally Just fot to fe 
‘he had a disposition, particularly in his youth, to feel © |)" 

All various Nature pressing on the heart ;’ 

‘and he was always happiest. when most under that influence. at 
At the same time, a listless temper, operating upon an over- 
delicate taste, made him too often reject what, if not rejected, —_ 
have made him happy- 

Tremaine’s inind having induced him to reject. the 
church, he endeavoured to find anchorage in the certainty of the 
law. That is, for about twelve months he studied its phioeaphy | in 
the moralists—its antiquities in the historians—and its rewards in 
the splendour which attends upon the eloquence of counsel, and the 
honours of the bench. But he studied them in his lodgings in May 
Fair, not at the Temple ; for except at the only dinner he ate inthe 
Temple Hall, when he endeavoured to keep a term, he never was 
ple Inn of Court. He once, indeed,. heard 

‘the Chancellor from the woolsack in the House of Lords, on a great 
constitutional question; and he once heard a distinguished 

advocate, in mitigation of the crime of a young ung woman of high birth, 
who, sacrificed by her family to a man. could not love, and, who 
had always possessed her heart. 

was the impression produced by these speeches. that sent. hint 
to the law: but the bent of character above described,. soon.. sent 
him back again. His over-delicate and sickly fancy could not en- 
dure law society. The hard sense, indeed, which he there met, with 
sometimes arrested his understanding, but the pedantry try in. which it 
was attired, him. y his. prejudices, if 
-not by sheer finery, stayed not to di pore ta ro 
many, who are yet the most learned at the bar. "sto shee feetalon 
having once ventured to one of their assemblies in Lincolp’s-Inn 
te after an hour's purgatory, vowing ‘never to see 
_another. 

- © No arguments of his friends could persuade ‘him that, happiness 

Of any kind found in what he called sucha second-tate 
profession. Though is patrimony was how almost exhausted, ‘he 

hin oars varable feeling, polished 
| nourable fee polished mafiners, a1 

irit. “He made a campaign, and’ obtained’ 

dlstinietion as captain of a company could acquire. 

But from the lateness of his entry into the army, he meérti- 

fication to find himself commandéd by persons’ some” yetrs’ ‘his 

soine of whom had been his inferiors at school,-and ‘notie'of 

while he was obliged to obey’ them, ‘lie was willing to'ae- 

‘his superiors. It is true, his family. interest’ plabed-him 

at head-quarters; but it was not there that he was always likely to 
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feel satisfied... He,was indeed remarked as a sort fromdcur, whe 
was ever Commending merit which others did not choose to allow,. 
and advocating the claims of officers who had nothing but their 
friendlessness to recommend them, Yet he was often forced to con- 
fess that even these by no means reached, in personal qualifigations, 
the high notions he had formed of the military character ; and some. 
of them at last, abandoning him as their protector, got before him’ 
by the ‘lowest arts of flattery and the most vicious complaisance. ‘~ 
“This‘excited new disgusts. The whole’ constitution the” 
army, he said, was wrong; it was a mistake to suppose it composed’ 


of gentlemen ; ‘it neither rewarded nor ennobled its members. ‘Jn ' 
this state of things he came to a downright quarrel with his General 


(a relation of. his own), for sending home one of his staff with the: 


intelligence of a victory, when another had distinguished himself ) 
more 1 the battle. It was in vain the General condescended.te.. 


point out, that, in order to avoid invidious distinction, a rule had, 
een adopted to send home officers in their turn, He served aut. 
the campaign, and at the end of it quitted the army, with some 
addition to his reputation on the score of gallantry, and not a liitle 
on the score of discontent: Thus situated, his mind soured, his hopes 
crossed, his youth wasted, and his fortune spent, an employment of’ 
some consequence was offered him about the court ; but as it was 
also a political employment, which required its possessor to support’ 
the minister, and as the politics of his family had ever led them to: 
opposition, he unhesitatingly declined it, assigning the true reason: 


This gave him considerable éclat, particularly as he was known:td.: 


be poor ; and it was under these circumstances, that, by the death. 


of an uncle and cousin nearly at the same time, he suddenly found, , 


himself master of an immense estate. 


«' Tremaine was now not far from thirty, and his heart beat high. 


at the prospects before him. He resolved to be happy, and if the 
indulgence of a disposition boundless in generosity, and naturally 
kind, could confer happiness, he ought to have found it; for it were 
endless to recount the instances of his active bounty to all who 
stood in need of it. Many a family rescued from ition, and 
many @ companion of his less prosperous life, pushed in the world,” 


beyond. even spe re by his assistance, bore living and joyful witness - 


to the fidelity of his attachments and the largeness of his heart. © + 
“ But with all this, he was more spoilt than ever. Though) no. 


longer in the heyday of youn, he might yet be called young.,, All, 


im, yet his temper grew more and more, , 


things seemed to court 
delicate ; and as to his natural fastidiousness, never having dis> 
covered’ that, he of course took no pains to correct it.” Vol i 
ps 79 | jim. 


edly, assures us, that the mind. of his hero: was, oft 
highest, class. The three volumes are devoted to a deserp*’ 


tion ; inthe first place, of this refined gentleman's amourettesy 
in which: be proved himself a considerable !fool ;in the next” 
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lace, of his politics, in which he was very like other people ; 
in ‘the third, of his ennui, which is exceedingly tiresome; 
and'in the fourth and last, of the cure for all his follies,-ad- 
mitisteted by a country clergyman and his pretty daughter. 
The old gentleman argues, and the young lady smiles. 
Mr, Tremaine thinks they dislike him because he is thirty- 
eight years of age, and is astounded at being told that his 
scepticism. is.their only objection.. To cure his scepticism, 
he flies first to Oxford, and secondly to France; studies 
Cudworth and Spinoza; meets his father-in-law-to-be, in a 
tower by the side of the Loire, and a great deal of love, 
and a little argument, persuade him to believe not in 


Christianity, but in Providence and a future state. This 


conversion is deemed satisfactory, and Mr. Tremaine’s ad- 
drésses are accepted accordingly. The heroine recovers from 


her incipient decline; and the story ends with marriage and _ 


settling in Yorkshire. 
We think that this is a poor conversion. The scepticism to 
be cured is of an unusual and unnatural character. © It is re- 
moved by an insufficient and unsatisfactory process. In 
reality, Tremaine appears to be the victim of idleness. His 
infidelity is taken up in a lounging poco-curante style. He 
continues at the great age of thirty-eight, a willing slave to 
fashion; and then he suddenly turns round, not in his proper 
character, of one who does not believe in religion, because it 
would be savages too much trouble; but of a deep thinker, 
an extensive reader, a reluctant advocate for materialism,. 
fate and chance. This is out of all keeping. Many a dandy: 
sceptic the world actually contains, and the animal. is offen- 
sive above measure. But a dandy who strives to_ believe, 
and cannot; a dandy who strives in vain to persuade him-: 
self that his soul is immortal, we have never yet happened to 
see. nor hear of. To make the character of Tremaine con- 
sistent, he should have thought the Bible infinitely beneath 
his notice ; he should have thought that his own penetration 
and reason could teach him all that men desire to know; 
he should have admitted, that such and such religious truths, 
might” possibly be true, and then have been too busy to. 
maké up his mind about them, Instead of this, he is a dog- 
matical unbeliever ; ransacks the Boyle lectures for objec- 
tions to natural religion; is converted by the same lectures, 
to something likea belief in it; and then the curtain drops ; 


the: worthy. clergyman’s great task is‘ done; Christianity is- 


expected to follow, as’ a matter of course; and the present. 
generation: is to be edified and reformed, by this ‘glorious 
trumph-of love and argument over a shallow coxcomb who 
thinks himself a philosopher. | 
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‘As a specimen of the philosophy, we give the following 


asage :-— 

P « You have made out this, too, better than I expected,” 
ceeded Tremaine; “ but, if I understand you, we must at best {ll 
back upon our old difficulty, since you prove all to be the act of 
Heaven, the ieader—not of man, the For although you guard 
yourself by the salvo that the will is free to determine, yet if the 
motives presented are sufficient to produce the determination, I see 
no difference between that and positive force, In your illustrat 
you supposed a few leaders to propound all business of the House of 
Commons. They, then, in effect do that business ; and if so, though 
those who adopt it, may in fact be free, yet the junta alone are pmn- 
cipally and really responsible. The effect of this upon our question 
is obvious ; for, from your own account, it is Heaven that moves us, 
though we think we move ourselves, in the same manner as I toss an 
apple before a child to make him move in the direction I wish him. 

us, then, all our acts are God’s acts; and though, spite of the 
mechanism you have supposed, some responsibility may attach upon 
us, yet, in effect, all that is done, being done by Heaven, the evil 
and sins of the world have Heaven for their instigator. This is fear- 
ful, and from you I looked for a fax different exposition.” 

*« This is no more than what I expected from one so keen jin 
objection,” replied Evelyn. ‘ Nay, I will own to you, I think it the 
pret difficulty in the whole subject. Still I think it, may be 
solved.” 

« Tf it can, you will have my eternal thanks,” said Tremaine. 

“ At least be assured,” continued Evelyn, “ that I mean no,such 
impiety as that Heaven is the authorofsin. In order to this, I would 
beg you for ever to keep in mind, that there is a broad and marked 
distinction between an event, and the moral conduct that produces it. 
The event, according to us, must always be God’s, it ah by. bis 
willing, or suffering it to be brought about ; the manner of. bringing 
it about may be entirely the agent's.” Wie 

_ This is important,” said ‘Tremaine. £%' 

“ Again, the agency may be of a nature either virtuous or vicious, 
according to the character of the agent employed ; which character 
is his own, andis not affected from the mere circumstance, of his 
being used as an agent. A physician may use violent or gentle 
remedies, as best suits the nature of the case, yet is he not the author 
of the poison, or the emollient, which it may be necessary, © 
administer.” 

Proceed,” said Tremaine. Svad 

. “ Tfa poison, therefore, be to be administered as a medicine, our 
physician does not make it more a poison, because he mix it up, 
give it to his patient, So, if the Almighty, in his wisdom, chuse to 
poses 0 own, to. occasion his downfal, or i any serene 
of discipline, (of all which we never can be a Be tg should he ¢ 
this through the instrumentality of wickedness, and a man. who, in 
his free-agency, has become ripe and ready for this instrument- 
: 
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Lsee your meaning,” said Tremaine and allow that Heaven, 
though it ordain the event, does not cause the wickedness.” 

« Qn the contrary,” returned Evelyn; “ so determined might the 
Deity be to leave man perfectly free, that in_ casting the scheme of 
his fipenestins when he originally created mankind, he might, ac- 

‘cording to my theory, from foreseeing what every man would do, jn 
given circumstances, have originally aed his own government of 

“ This would allow him even to alter, or accommodate his, plans ; 
sa it possible,” said Tremaine, “ that you can mean to go so 

“ It is so clear from all we see of the powers of God,” replied 
Evelyn, “ that nothing can happen without him; and also so. clear, 
that he has left us free to determine of ourselves upon our actions, 
that I am ready to go any length, not amounting to impossibility, 

in explaining the seeming inconsistency.” 
Do you mean then,” asked Tremaine, “ that if any very wicked 
inan, Borgia, for example, had chosen in his free-will to be virtuous, 
that the course of things originally in the Divine mind, would have 
been affected by it ?” 

“ I go all that length,” said Evelyn. 

‘“* This is the most extraordinary doctrine I ever heard,” observed 
Tremaine, yet seriously revolving the train to which this led. 

« It is not altogether new,” returned Evelyn; “ at least there is 
& very curious uinlogue of Laurentius Valla, quoted and enlarged b 
Leibnitz in his Essay upon the Goodness of God, and the Free-will 
of Man. In this, he supposes Sextus Tarquinius to consult , the 
Delphic oracle as to his fate. It is predicted. He complains. The 
oracle refers him to Jupiter and the Destinies ; to whom he bemoans 
himself, and says, they might have made him happy if they had 
-negen Jupiter answers, it is you who determine your own lot. 

ou chuse to go to Rome to be a king, and I know best what will 

n there if you do. Give up going to Rome, and the Destinies 

will spin another thread for you. Sextus does not see why he should 
give up the chances of being a king, and thinks he may avoid the evils 
of a visit to Rome, and be a good monarch nodwithasandieg _ He 


goes, and is undone.” 
_ “ This is amusing,” said Tremaine ; “ but how does this cgme up 
“ The story is not ended,” observed Evelyn, “ Theodosius, the 
high-priest and favourite of Jupiter, is a little shocked at the answer 
to Sextus, and submissively begs to know, whether he might not 
have been allowed to he a good king as he desired. — ji 
‘through Minerva, shows him’ the palace 
areithe plans of many worlds, varying according to the choice and 
ice, exceedingly happy; but he as above s a 
the plan of the world he was in was shaped accordingly.” _ ” 
” “ This is a profound speculation,” observed Tremaine. 
is so,” said Evelyn ; but 1 wish, you to, pursue it, It will 
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showrsyou that men who have chosen ill maybe! used by the 
Almighty for his own purposes, yet they, and not’Heaven, be the 


authors of their own sin. Having chosen sinfully beyond redemp- 


tion, God may then make use of them, and for a while appear to let 
them prosper till his purposes are answered. It is in this sense that 
many a scriptural phrase of seemingly dangerous ambiguity .is.to, be 
explained, where God is supposed to harden men in their sins; te 
have hardened Pharaoh's heart, for instance, than which, without'suek 
explanation, few expressions can be so liable to abuse.” , 
“ This account is not without satisfaction,” said Tremaine; «for 
I own. this very point has often provoked, as well as_bafiled,, my 
inquiries. tit als 
* You will observe,” continued Evelyn, “ that I have. su 
the case of a suffering good man destined to trial.” | Vol. Il, 
We do not object to this explanation, but it is neither ver 
werful nor very new. Mr. Tremaine, however, is ‘per 
ectly satisfied; and the question we put to the author and 
editor is, what sort of scepticism was Mir Tremaine’s, when 
it withered away before such common observations? Had he. 
been the confirmed and learned infidel that he is here an 
there stated to be, he could easily have made a stouterres 
sistance against the assaults of the well-meaning Mr. Evelyn 
Occasionally he states the standing difficulties and objections, 
with smartness, if not with precision; but the first shot from 
the enemy’s battery, puts his forces in disorder, and every’ 
body can perceive that there is weakness or treachery in the 
camp. 
On the whole, perhaps, we have under-rated the Man 
of Refinement. We do not deny that he supplies us, with 
some good dialogues and descriptions, with an occasional, 
touch of mirthful satire; but he does not. come up-to 
that pitch of greatness upon which he has been placed 
by partial admirers. There is no proof that the -author! 
lives in the best society, or has read good books,': \Hts! 
knowledge of the fashionable world may all have’ been ace 
quired at second hand. His learning, if genuine, is: tinc- 
tured with pedantry ; if fictitious, it deserves to be laughed 
at. But there are several successful scenes; the general 
character is amiable, and the general effect not uninstructive.. 
Some of the episodes, of which, by the way, there are far too 
many, form pretty little stories; and if the great itt had. 
been worked up with equal diligence, the work would haye 
deserved a better character. We extract the.,history of, 
young Lord St, Clair, a temporary rival of Mz, ‘Tremaitiey: 
as a specimen of the author's lighter manner. ; If-the rest-of: 


the novel had been composed in similar.strainj and! the 
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philosophy reserved for a separate treatise, the readers oof 
every class would have rejoiced. iF 


q™ Lorp Viscount St. Clair had been bred at Eton, and inacodiite 
at' Cambridge.’ At the first of these he learned to construe most f 
the ‘odes of Horace ; at the last, he took an honorary. degree. ' 
afterwards travelled into Greece and Italy, with a gentleman, vétibule 
he paid, and who published his tour in a thick quarto, in 
which my lord’s name was mentioned not less than seven or ei ignt 
times. On his return, he began to collect a library, and fill 
jon with curious editions, and specimens of the antique feos 
Being of an active disposition, he had not time to cultivate 
his Hterary taste, but made up for it by a very laborious attention to 
ities, and for the first three months of his first session in the 
ouse of Commons never missed a division, in which he voted al- 
ways with the ministry, and was more than once appointed a teller. 
Emboldened by this success, he the next session volunteered moving 
the address ; but being of very independant: principles, and more- 
over having ‘been rather impertinentl =| rallied by his companions at 
the clubs in St. James’s Street (to all of which Te belonged), on his 
devotion to the court, he the very next day voted against his friends, 
to shew his independence, and continued to do so ever afterwards. 

‘© Aji this created for him considerable reputation ; and his table 
for 'the rest of that session was covered with political pamphlets, 
niany of'them from the authors. 

“There is no saying to what this career might not have led; but 
his father dying; and having acquired a taste for architecture in his 
travels, he p ulled down the Gothic mansion at St. Clair, and built 
up a iendventen Italian villa in its stead. During this time he made 
a collection of all the books upon architecture that had been :pub- 
lished for the last hundred years, most of the plates. of which) he 
actually inspected. He also betook himself to planting, and under- 
ig ishop Watson's calculation on the value of larches perfectly 
we 

_ Tt is seldom that a person dedicated to ambition, literature and 

‘arts, embraces amusements requiring violent personal exertion ;, 
but being of a very versatile genius, Lord St. Clair became a’ theni- 
ber of the Leicestershire hunt, and at length (having entered several 
horses at Newmarket) of the Jockey Club, 

4 Still there was wanting something to ithe universality of his, 

reputation ; and a nobleman of celebrity handing just then broke with. 
he, formed a ‘liaison,’ rather ‘ dangereuse,’, with a, certain 
Pauline, who was at that time at the pinnacle of fashion... This, 

his mother some uneasiness, to whom he was always patticus 


ving 
dutiful, (visiting her and his new house. the first every 


tetiber', he had the greatness and piety to give up his mistress, at 
a considerable expense indeed, though after a calculation 
offy did honour to his skill both in figures and self-knowledge. 

the first'of these he found he could get rid of the lady for little fr 
than'one year's purchase ; by the last, that’ it had’ ‘some 
He had not cared a farthing about ‘her: "But this' being ‘acci" 
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dental, and at any rate not known to all the world, did not:at af} 
diminish his character as an excellent son. 4 gritier hy 
« All this made him, as was natural, a very considerahle . 
and: being now eight-and-twenty, and blessed with a suitable fop. 
tune, a bod begun to speculate upon the lady he would 
marry. Nay, there were many bets upon it at White's... Some of 
these poi at the family of a noble peer, high in office, merely 
because our viscount was in opposition, an anomaly, which has in 
fact, mtich the our liberality of manners, ex: 
ceedingly in fashion. Others, again, propounded an opinion that he 
had she: too much impetuosity, or eo much indifference, to be 
within any speculation at all as to marriage ; and that if he married, 
he would commit matrimony, as he had every thing else. _ 
“ Such was St. Clair.” Vol. IT. p. 336. : 
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